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es Army contributes immeasur- 
ably to the preservation and advance- 
ment of democracy in this country. 
But, paradoxically, it has not yet been 
able to impose on cold war activity the 
very discipline that distinguishes mil- 
itary science. Military techniques and 
procedures learned from our many 
victorious hot wars have not been 
translated for use in this vital area. 
There are no counterparts for target 
analysis, economy of force, precision 
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timing of the attack, use of reserves, 
hot pursuit, and many other proved 
techniques commonly applied in mili- 


tary situations. In short, the military | 


are fighting the cold war like civilians; 
and civilians are scarcely fighting at 
all. 

Too often, so-called “cold war’ proj- 
ects turn out to be camouflaged re- 
tread activities that more properly fall 
into the category of public relations 
with friendly civilians and allied mil- 
itary units or troop morale or prop- 
aganda designed to prove the suprem- 
acy of a particular weapons system, 
but have little to do with political war- 
fare against the Communist enemy. 

Various clichés, such as the “con- 
test of ideas” or the “battle for men’s 


Political warfare calls for a sustained effort against the ideological 
enemy. Cultural exchange, technical assistance, and foreign aid are 
important, but do not necessarily discredit or weaken the enemy 
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minds,” often are mistakenly used by 
Western statesmen as if they were 
interchangeable with political war- 
fare. Some diplomats seem to feel that 
political warfare means nothing more 
than trade fairs or the exchange of 
students and tourists with Iron Cur- 
tain countries. All of these definitions 
too narrow to cover the infinite 
variety of tools and techniques of non- 
military combat, for the term “polit- 
ical warfare” shelters the entire ar- 
senal of the behavioral sciences. 


Persuasion and Deception 

Political warfare is a sustained ef- 
fort by a government or political group 
to seize, preserve, or extend power, 
against a defined ideological enemy, 
through all acts short of a shooting 
war by regular military forces, but 
not excluding the threat of such a 
war. Political warfare, in short, is 
warfare—not public relations. It is 
one part persuasion and two parts de- 
ception. It embraces diverse forms of 
coercion and violence including strikes 
and riots, economic sanctions, subsi- 
dies for guerrilla or proxy warfare 
and, when necessary, kidnapping or 
assassination of enemy elites. 


The aim of political warfare is not 
to promote “mutual understanding” 
between differing points of view; it is 
to discredit, displace, and neutralize 
an opponent, to destroy a competing 
ideology, and to reduce the adherents 
to political impotence. It is to make 
one’s own values prevail by working 





Frank R. Barnett is Director of Re- 
search, The Richardson Foundation, 
Incorporated, New York. A veteran 
of World War II, he was a Rhodes 
scholar and has lectured and written 
extensively on cold war topics. Mr. 
Barnett is also Program Director of 
the Institute for American Strategy. 
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the levers of power, as well as by using 
persuasion. 

Obviously, there are many other 
more positive activities related to po- 
litical warfare: cultural exchange, 
technical assistance, and many types 
of foreign aid. These activities are 
most important and good in them- 
selves; but they do not necessarily 
discredit or weaken the enemy. To 
send tourists from the West with no 
ideological training, and receive in 
exchange Soviet agents camouflaged 
as tourists, is not necessarily political 
warfare on our part. Even to improve 
the living standards of country X in 
Asia does not necessarily win grati- 
tude for the West or prevent a Com- 
munist political elite from manipu- 
lating events to its own advantage. 

Political warfare is a sustained and 
coordinated effort to extend power 
against an ideological enemy. If we 
accept this definition, it is clear that 
the Sino-Soviet axis is waging polit- 
ical warfare against all non-Commu- 
nist states. It is equally clear that the 
Western democracies have very little 
offensive or defensive capability in 
political warfare. 


The Free World has not even agreed 
as yet to define communism as the 
enemy. In some countries Commu- 
nist Parties are legal, Communist 
front groups freely raise money for 
subversion, and Communists are 
openly employed by universities and 
news media. Communists are per- 
mitted to control key labor unions, in- 
cluding those in the shipping and elec- 
tronic industries so vital to military 
defense. Communist propaganda is 
publicized on the front pages of the 
Capitalist press. Communist spies and 
agitators are defended so militantly 
by some humanitarian groups that 
Western Governments seeking to de- 
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fend freedom from an alien fifth col- 
umn often are branded reactionary by 
the very public they are trying to 
protect. 

The West has not clearly defined an 
enemy. We do not admit we are at 
war; we are not trying to extend the 
borders of freedom at the expense of 
the Communist empire; we have no 
agreed ideological goals. Although we 
sometimes challenge the Kremlin on 
a given issue, we make no sustained, 
coordinated effort to discredit Moscow 
or cripple Communist Parties in the 
Western World..Therefore, while the 
West is engaged in a variety of eco- 
nomic and propaganda activities, de- 
signed largely to win friends among 
neutrals, it cannot be said that the 
Western Powers are waging political 
warfare, which is something much 
more tough-minded. 


Alert the Public 

Most Sino-Soviet advances in the 
cold war could be thrown back if pub- 
lic opinion in the Western democracies 
were sufficiently alert to the nature 
and scope of Communist aggression. 
A resolute climate of opinion would 
support a tough-minded foreign pol- 
icy and a spectrum of military defense 
that could conclusively deter all-out 
aggression, parry limited war gam- 
bits, cope with guerrilla activity, and 
—eventually—m o u nt counterrevolu- 
tionary offensives in countries sub- 
verted to communism. 

Conversely, if the American people 
do not do their homework on Mao, 
Lenin, and Clausewitz, they are likely 
to put pressure on Washington for 
more social welfare. Just as the Brit- 
ish people demanded luxury and peace- 
in-our-time on the eve of Dunkerque, 
an American public, indifferent to 
Communist aims and_ techniques, 
might lobby for more fringe benefits, 
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special interests, and privileges-as- 
usual. Khrushchev almost certainly 
knows this and probably hopes to keep 
Communist twilight operations “be- 
low the threshold” of an adequate US 
response. The priority task of those 
who would frustrate Khrushchev, 
therefore, is to so sensitize American 
opinion that any form of Communist 
aggression—o vert or clandestine— 
elicits immediate and forceful counter- 
action. 


A case study of a job already under 
way illustrates the capacity of the 
military for stiffening our cold war 
posture through adult education. It 
also illustrates the principle of vol- 
untary partnership between the 
Armed Forces and private citizens 
and business. More than 15,000 opin- 


ion-leaders in 25 major cities are now | 
aware of Communist aims, strategy, | 


tactics, and capabilities, whereas be- 
fore they were innocent or apathetic. 
A Case Study 


The Institute for American Strat- 
egy was created in 1958 by educators, 


industrialists, scientists, and senior | 


officers from all branches of the Armed 
Forces. This institute, sponsored by 
The Richardson Foundation, might be 
called a “traveling civilian war col- 
lege.” Its purpose is to encourage re- 
search and public study of the tech- 
nical, ideological, economic, military, 
and moral factors in the protracted 
conflict between the Free World and 
the totalitarian Sino-Soviet axis. 
The institute evolved from a three- 
day symposium on strategy held in 
Chicago in 1955. This forum on na- 
tional defense was organized by the 
Chicago Post of the Society of Amer- 
ican Military Engineers, the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
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Industry. It was called the National 
Military-Industrial Conference. 

Convened to assess scientific and 
technical needs of the US, in the con- 
text of Communist competition, it 
brought together 1,000 leaders from 
education, business, science, and the 
military. This Chicago conference has 
been held annually, since 1955, to an- 
alyze every dimension of the Commu- 
nist challenge to the Free World’s se- 
curity and prosperity. After Sputnik, 
the Berlin crisis, and the extension of 
Soviet influence into Africa and the 
Caribbean, sponsors of the Chicago 
conferences recognized that a perma- 
nent, year-round educational program 
was needed. 


National Strategy Seminar 
In the fall of 1958, directors of the 


(IAS) recommended to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the seminar for- 
mat of the National Military-Indus- 
trial Conference be expanded for use 
by outstanding Reserve officers rep- 
resenting all services and a cross- 
section of American society. This pro- 


National Guard officers was authorized 


| at the National War College in July 


1959. The 210 “students” included 
Governors, college presidents and 
deans, Congressmen, editors and pub- 


 lishers, professors, lawyers, advertis- 
_ ing executives, high school teachers, 


and businessmen. As an illustration 


| of the caliber of its student body, 
_ three of the “alumni” of the first Na- 
, tional Strategy Seminar are now in 


the US Senate. 
The Seminar at the National War 


_ College was organized under the guid- 
ance of an Advisory Committee of 
_ senior officers from each of the serv- 
| ices. The curriculum on Communist 
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protracted conflict and possible Amer- 
ican counterstrategies was prepared 
by scholars from the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Seminar was sponsored by the 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
US and by IAS whose directors ob- 
tained a grant from The Richardson 
Foundation to underwrite the pro- 
gram. More than 55 government offi- 
cials, military leaders, Members of 
Congress, professors, and other civil- 
ian experts lectured on every aspect 
of national strategy. Visual aids, 
books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
were supplied to the Reserve officer 
students to encourage them to lecture 
and start “grass roots” educational 
programs in their own communities. 
As a result, more than 3,700 Strategy 
Seminar alumni have spoken before 
local groups. Also, graduates have 
produced several hundred newspaper 
articles and editorials, and at least a 
dozen local TV and radio programs. 


The 1959 Seminai was so succcss- 
ful that the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized 
the commandant of the National War 
College to conduct a similar Defense 
Strategy Seminar in the summer of 
1960. Again, private foundations and 
civilian research groups cooperated 
with the Armed Forces to finance and 
staff this operation. 

The scope and purpose of the De- 
fense Strategy Seminar may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To provide outstanding Reserve 
and National Guard officers with a 
comprehensive grasp of the global 
conflict between the Free and Com- 
munist Worlds and of the organiza- 
tion, resources, and methods used by 
the Communists to achieve their aim 
of world domination. 
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2. To develop objective discussion 
and understanding of the require- 
ments for successful US strategies, 
plans, and programs in support of 
Free World military, political, and 
economic security. 


3. To suggest ideas and methods 
for creating an informed climate of 
opinion, here and abroad, in which 
American ideals can be preserved and 
fulfilled in harmony with the aspira- 
tions of other free peoples. 


Regional Strategy Seminars 

One important result of the pilot 
Seminars at the National War College 
has been the development of the re- 
gional or “weekend” Strategy Semi- 
nar. During these two-day Seminars 
(usually on Friday and Saturday) six 
to eight experts analyze the threat we 
face from world communism. Counter- 
strategies for the US are discussed by 
a panel and from the floor. Proposals 
for civic education, research, curricu- 
lum improvement for schools, and in- 
plant training by corporations also 
are considered under the heading of 
“What can be done by the private 
citizen?” 

More than 25 regional Strategy 
Seminars have beén organized since 
October 1959 in such cities as Balti- 
more, Houston, New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Louisville, Rich- 
mond, Chicago, Denver, Norfolk, San 
Diego, and near Boston, Atlanta, and 
San Francisco. Attendance at each 
has ranged from 200 to more than 
1,000. The sponsors of these regional 
Strategy Seminars include units of 
the Armed Forges, Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard components, a local uni- 
versity, State and local government, 
and such groups as the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Young Presidents’ 
Organization. 


Despite the good start, the Armed 
Forces have only scratched the sur- 
face of their potential for helping to 
educate and motivate “citizen soldiers” 
to the realities of the Communist 
grand design. The next step might 
well aim at four specific segments of 
military society that offer unsurpassed 
opportunity for expanding our aware- 
ness to cold war activity. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) students and Reserve officer 
educators comprise the first segment. 
The suggested program hinges on a 
wider use of the book, American Strat- 
egy for the Nuclear Age,* which was 
developed for study at the first Strat- 


egy Seminar at the National War Col- | 


lege. Chapters in this book are based 
on papers presented to the earlier Na- 
tional Strategy Seminar, but also in- 


clude other durable and effective ar- | 
ticles reprinted from leading eco- | 
nomic, military, and foreign policy | 
journals. Hence the book is a sympo- | 
sium of 33 lectures or essays on every | 
segment of the spectrum of conflict by | 


such acknowledged experts as Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, Walt W. Rostow, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Dean Acheson, David 
Sarnoff, Henry Kissinger, Herman 
Kahn, and others. 


This book—and other materials on | 


protracted conflict—would be a useful 
addition to the ROTC curriculum. In 
fact, the ROTC program might es- 
cape some criticism, as being insuff- 
ciently intellectual, by upgrading its 
offerings in the direction of geopoli- 
tics, propaganda analysis, and the his- 
tory of Communist aggression and 
comparative ideology—all of which 
equip the young officer to understand 
the war we are in. 

* American Strategy for the Nuclear Age. Edited 


by Walter F. Hahn and John C. Neff. Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., Garden City, New York, 1960. 
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In other areas—Reserve schools and 


centers where no unit drill is required 


—a bit of the “routine” could be re- 


placed with training in protracted con- 
' flict. And, finally, some of the 14,000 


Reserve officers who are college pro- 
fessors or high school educators might 
be encouraged to introduce materials 
on the nature of communism into the 
school system of which they are a part. 


Enlisted Personnel 

So far we have talked only about 
Reserve officers. Yet every year hun- 
dreds of thousands of young citizens 
are called to the colors and then, with- 
in a few months or several years, 
seeded back into the civilian life from 


which they emerged. While in the 


Army they participate in the Troop 
Information Program. Upon comple- 


. tion of their active duty tours, do 
ive ar- | these men really understand democ- 


ng eco- Ff 


policy tantly, appreciate their American her- 


racy and its enemies and, more impor- 


| itage? The Army cannot be expected 





conflict course plus other citizenship 


_ materials profitably could be worked 
Terman | 


into the Troop Information Program. 
Some sizable number of short-term 


volunteers or draftees are college- 


bound enlisted personnel. Here are 
men who will be the teachers, editors, 
lawyers, businessmen, and voters of 
tomorrow. Some of these men leave 
the Armed Forces with bored remarks 
about “playing soldier.” A select num- 
ber might be challenged to their ut- 
most in what would amount to an en- 
listed man’s “cold war college.” 

To motivate men to do their best in 


| World War II, the Army produced a 


thrilling and educational film series 
called Why We Fight, depicting in 
detail Nazi methods, goals, and strat- 
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agems. A similar series on the new 
totalitarian enemy of mankind would 
be just as effective today. If the Armed 
Forces have nothing budgeted for a 
film or TV series of such magnitude, 
then why not solicit sponsorship of 13 
half-hour films by a number of large 
corporations with large TV advertis- 
ing budgets? The Armed Forces have 
close contacts with businessmen who, 
increasingly, are concerned about the 
nature of the threat and want to do 
their part. 


Foreign Military Elites 

Communism is a triumph of organ- 
ization. It has an international net- 
work in its world party. Isolated 
groups of private citizens cannot pre- 
vail against Moscow’s propaganda ap- 
paratus with random activity. The 
Free World also needs organization. 
One of the few institutions in the 
Free World to have a disciplined cadre 
and a farflung network is the military. 

Indeed, in some of the Afro-Asian 
lands, the officer corps is the only pos- 
sible organizational weapon that can 
cope with Communist fifth columns. 
The army in these areas often is the 
only mechanism for citizenship train- 
ing, for efficient management of the 
economy, and for the control of sub- 
version. Fortunately, close ties of per- 
sonal friendship bind together mem- 
bers of the various military elites in 
the Free World. Mutual confidence, 
combined training, and a high sense 
of duty link these Free World officers 
in a sort of international professional 
fraternity. 

Here is at least one aspect of an in- 
ternational “organizational weapon” 
that can help to offset Moscow’s pres- 
ent advantage. A great many officers 
from Afro-Asia and Latin America 
study military science in the war col- 
leges of Europe and America. As the 
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world moves into the 1960’s, the Com- 
munists almost certainly will step up 
guerrilla war, subversion, and move- 
ments aimed at coup d’état. Military 
science alone will not necessarily safe- 
guard a nation from covert Commu- 
nist aggression. Hence it is time to 
add to the standard war college curric- 
ulum more material on propaganda 
analysis, countersubversion, and ideo- 
logical and political warfare. 

We could make better use of the 
deep personal friendship that springs 
up—at our service schools—between 
Colonel X from Pakistan, for exam- 
ple, and the American godfather of 
Colonel X’s children. When top-flight 
officers from Asian, African, or Latin 
American nations have completed their 
regular tour of duty in an American 
military school, those qualified and 
willing to stay another three to six 
months could take management train- 
ing, study industrial development 
techniques, learn public and business 
administration, or acquire some other 
“civilian skill’ that would aid in the 
development of the economy of their 
homelands. Many allied officers either 
now or in the imminent future will be 
serving as civilian administrators 
rather than on active military duty. 
Hence they need civilian skills. 


Economic Problems 


The Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces (ICAF)—more than any of its 
sister war colleges—teaches men to 
deal with economic problems; and eco- 
nomics is central to the struggle for 
the globe. Why not establish, if an in- 
vitation would be forthcoming—in the 
Philippines, or Southeast Asia, or 
Turkey, or Brazil—a subsidiary of the 
ICAF for foreign military personnel 
and key civilians who work in the de- 
fense-related economy of those na- 


tions? Why not bring the American 
Management Association—and simi- 
lar civilian groups—into partnership 
in this venture whose goal is the 
speedy transfer of managerial effi- 
ciency to areas threatened by chaos, 
breakdown, and Communist takeover? 

Probably no group in the Nation 
is more highly motivated than our pro- 
fessional officers or more concerned 
about the Communist danger. Yet mo- 
tivation does not necessarily imply 
knowledge in depth or finesse in exe- 
cution of plans. How many career of- 
ficers would be ready to debate their 
opposite numbers in the Red Army on 
economic determinism or the histori- 
cal dialectic? To detest Communist 
propaganda is one thing. To be able 
to identify—and refute—specific Com- 
munist propaganda themes is more 
difficult. To be morally committed to 
freedom is admirable. To be suff- 
ciently articulate to win over waver- 
ing neutrals and pacifists requires 
great skill. 

In an age of a continuous battle for 
public opinion, the services could af- 
ford to delegate responsibility for 
“cold war” operations to more than a 
handful of specialists in the intelli- 
gence, information, and psywar fields. 
Every line and staff officer could do 
some homework in fourth dimensional 
warfare. By joining Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and other civilian groups, when he is 
stationed in the US or in many large 
foreign capitals, the career officer in- 
formally can give guidance to civilian 
groups that want programs on na- 
tional security. In this connection 
many excellent films made by the 
Armed Forces could be declassified 
and systematically shown to civilian 
groups by volunteers who form the 
Commanding Officers’ Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. 
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Other Possibilities 

So far I have touched only on ac- 
tive duty segments of our military 
society. Retired officers and Reserve 
officers not on active duty comprise 
another group whose activities and 
potential are distinctly related to 
them. I have no idea how many work 
overseas for US banks, corporations, 
and trade associations, but there must 
be a substantial number. They, too, 
would be trained in protracted conflict 
and then work informally and volun- 
tarily with active duty officers abroad. 


At least 5,000 of our top business- 
men have attended one or more of our 
ICAF Seminars; Strategy Seminars 
at the Army, Naval, and Air War Col- 
leges; the Joint Chiefs’ Orientation 
Conference; and senior Reserve officer 
programs at various war colleges. Un- 
fortunately, little has been done to 
harness the enthusiasm of these 
“alumni.” No one is asking our cap- 
industry, and 
publishing to use their internal com- 
munications to educate middle man- 
agement, stockholders, workers, and 
customers to the “threat we face.” In 
a few instances, industry and labor 
use company time to study practical 
politics and economic philosophy. 

In Texas, Florida, and elsewhere 
are scores of distinguished retired of- 
ficers. During the course of their ca- 
reers many became fast friends with 
businessmen, editors, college presi- 
dents, lawyers, and teachers. Most of 
these men would welcome the chance 
to keep on serving their country. 

Suppose that modest funds were 
available from the services or private 
sources to hire, say, three secretaries 
for 40 to 50 retired officers in a given 
area. Suppose that 500 reprints of 
first-rate articles on national defense 
problems also were made available. 
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This retired officer group could form 
its own Committee on Correspondence. 
Each man would dictate seven to 10 
personal notes to friends still active 
in business or professional life—en- 
closing the reprint, and asking his 
friend to read it, use it as background 
for a speech, give it to a local edito- 
rial writer, or even republish it as an 
ad in a weekly newspaper. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year—for secretar- 
ies and reprints—might yield several 
million dollars worth of public educa- 
tion if the potential of the retired of- 
ficer group could be utilized. 

For that matter, the officer on ac- 
tive duty can make a practice of send- 
ing reprints or extracts of nonclassi- 
fied material to civilian friends—with 
a personal note. The individual is by 
no means obsolete in 20th century so- 
ciety. More things are wrought by 
personal contact and conviction than 
Madison Avenue dreams of with its 
mass media. 


Conclusion 

It is a grave error to regard politi- 
cal warfare as an instrument divorced 
from military strength. Political war- 
fare interacts with the other compo- 
nents of power, such as economic 
growth or missile stockpiles. Political 
warfare, in a sense, is an attitude that 
enables its students to exploit the sym- 
bolism of other weapons even when 
they are inert. Some Western states- 
men talk as if foreign aid and propa- 
ganda by themselves could win the 
cold war. There would be no cold war 
if the Kremlin were once certain it 
could win a hot war. Actually, the So- 
viets seek continually to degrade and 
dismantle Western military strength 
with their psychological activity. In 
fact, a major goal of Soviet nonmili- 
tary warfare is to destroy NATO’s 
military capability. Once that is done, 
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the end could come quickly through 
surprise attack or blackmail, for So- 
viet military journals are filled with 
talk of the doctrine of strategic sur- 
prise and preemptive war. 

Words alone may tend to inhibit 
Western statesmen, but they are not 
likely to alter the behavior of the men 
who swallowed Tibet and butchered 
Budapest. Communists, in years gone 
by, have successfully used political 
warfare from an inferior power posi- 
tion, but only because their bourgeois 
opponents were naive or reluctant to 
use force to crush incipient revolu- 
tion. The Free World will have no such 
advantage in mounting counterrevolu- 


tionary campaigns. Almost certainly, 
our political warfare campaign would 
be subjected to cold analysis in the 
Kremlin to see if it is supported by 
a resolute will and adequate weapons, 
or is simply a shallow bluff. 

For all these reasons, it is clear that 
the US military—with its disciplined 
organization, training methods, and 
civilian contacts through ROTC, re- 
serves, and industry—can and must 
help others to wage nonmilitary war- 
fare. The enemy has all of his “con- 
flict-managers” on the board. The Free 
World needs guidance from its own 
professional students of strategy, tac- 
tics, and conflict. 





The United States Army Command and General Staff College will conduct 
an Anticommunism Strategy Seminar at Fort Leavenworth 27 through 29 
July 1961. The purpose of the Seminar is to provide current information on 
the organization, resources, and methods used by advocates of international 
communism. Guest speakers will outline ways by which an informed public 
can create a sound and resolute climate of opinion to support US strategy for 
security of the Free World. About 400 military and civilian guests will par- 


ticipate in the Seminar. 
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sink SOVIET COLONIALISM 


e.. “Since 1939, some five hundred million people, formerly under 
apons, British rule, have achieved freedom and independence, and their rep- 
tian resentatives sit here in the United Nations. In that same period, the 
plined whole or part of six countries, with a population of twenty-two mil- 
3, and lion, have been forcibly incorporated into the Soviet Union; they in- 
C, re- clude the world’s three newest colonies: Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. 
, — In addition the Soviet Union exercises economic, political and military 
“con- domination over millions of other men and women in neighboring 
e Free countries. Countless efforts have been made by national movements in 
any countries under Russian control to gain independence. All have been 
ideal suppressed. In Central Asia, we have seen examples of a colonial pol- 
icy which, as Mr. Khrushchev himself told us at great length earlier 

in the session, has in material terms been an outstanding success. He 

did not tell us of the mass deportations of populations, the ruthless 

suppression of nationalities, which went with it. I shall not harrow the 

feelings of this Assembly by reciting the whole grisly catalogue; one 

ict or two examples must suffice. The so-called German Autonomous Re- 
29 public was abolished by a stroke of the pen and the Volga Germans 
on who inhabited it were removed to various localities in the East. This 
- populous group was thus scattered and liquidated as a community. 
“i Again, the entire populations of the Crimean Tatar, Kalmyk and Che- 
i chen “Autonomous” Soviet Socialist Republics, amounting with some 


smaller communities to nearly a million people were uprooted from 
their homes and deported to other parts of the USSR.” 


“On the subject of colonialism, my Government will listen with 
the greatest attention to the voices of the nations of Africa and Asia; 
but we see no reason why our serious discussions on this great sub- 
ject should be degraded by the calumnies and distortions which are the 
stock in trade of the greatest colonialist of all.” 


Right Honorable DAVID ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
The Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain 


28 November 1960, United Nations, New York 
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The second of two articles by 
General Leo Freiherr Geyr von 
Schweppenburg* 


REFLECTIONS ON THE INVASION 





A S ONE American critic has said, 
there is little to learn from German 
armor operations during the invasion. 
It is true that the record bears few, 
if any, eminently correct solutions. 
Germany’s plight was hopeless. On the 
highest level, Hitler, dazzled by his 
earlier successes but now lacking his 
earlier strategic intuition, fell back on 
World War I infantry experience to 
shape his decisions. 

The key positions on all higher 
staffs were held almost exclusively by 
infantrymen. Rommel once said to a 
division commander on the Western 
Front, who wanted to withdraw and 
regroup his forces, “Of course you 
are right. But the Fiihrer never set- 
tles for that.” The situation plainly 
showed that he, too, had capitulated 
before the position warfare mentality 
of Berchtesgaden. 

Different conceptions of time and 


* Copyright © 1961 by General Leo Freiherr Geyr 
von Schweppenburg. All Rights Reserved. 
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space guide infantry, an old arm, and 
armor, a young arm. The massive em- 
ployment of armor in a blocking po- 


sition to bar the route from Nor- [ 
mandy to Paris was absurd. Armor is [| 


not a roadblock. All proposals to 
shorten the front at Caen, to replace 
the Panzer divisions with infantry, 
and then to shift the armor westward 
to the crucial flank, failed. 

Rommel always responded to such 
pleas with “. . . the infantry does not 
and cannot do this any longer.” Even- 
tually it was done, but it was too late. 
Hitler forbade any shortening of the 
front and would not agree to give up 
terrain even temporarily. 

Quite apart from these misconcep- 
tions in command and tactics, which 
prevented the armor forces from de- 
veloping any semblance of their po- 
tential combat power, other aspects 
of the German experience furnish a 
more positive basis on which to spec- 
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ulate about future ground warfare. 

Tank warfare, more than any other, 
must be oriented on the enemy and 
adapted to local conditions. Knowing 
your enemy is not a new precept, but 
circumstances surrounding the inva- 
sion emphasize its importance. Al- 
though the British, Americans, 
French, and Canadians were Allies, 
each exhibited different attitudes, 
techniques, and characteristics in com- 
bat. You must know the enemy on a 
large scale; his command ability, tech- 
nique, and materiel directly affect your 
actions. 


At the outset, experiences in Nor- 
mandy dictated that the School for 
Armor teach two separate command 
doctrines, one for operations in the 
East and another for the West, each 
geared to the unique conditions found 
in the respective theaters. Then, as 
today, the presence or absence of over- 
powering air superiority makes a dif- 
ference. Its importance will not di- 
minish in the future. Any potential 
enemy of the Soviets must expect to 
face ground forces supported by the 
strongest possible tactical air forces. 
Napoleon’s words at Bautzen in 1813, 
referring to the attack of the Prussian 
infantry, are applicable to the Soviets 
today, “These fellows have learned 
something.” 

Large-scale armor offensive opera- 
tions require a constant tactical air 
cover, but its absence need not para- 
lyze armor because night and dawn 
engagements offer an opportunity for 
armor to strike. Blackout conditions 
generally limited our task force’s size 
to a tank detachment of varying size, 





General Leo Freiherr Geyr von 
Schweppenburg, Retired, is a German 
citizen and former member of the Ger- 
man Army, presently residing in Mu- 
nich, Germany. 
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one armored infantry battalion, and 
one or two engineer companies. Close 
air support should augment normal 
artillery fires. Today, the command of 
the German Air Force claims that 
ground operations are hard to support 
because jet planes fly too fast. This 
attitude implies an incorrect choice of 
support aircraft. 


Terrain Influences Operations 

Normandy again demonstrated that 
armor organization, strategy, and tac- 
tics should take into account local ter- 
rain characteristics. Combat among 
hedgerows, or on terrain that ob- 
scured visibility, and on marshy, mine- 
infested ground rarely offered the op- 
portunity for effective, concentrated 
fire. This was repeatedly demonstrated 
by larger Allied units against fire from 
concealed “Tigers,” whose accuracy 
Guderian personally supervised al- 
most constantly, down to the fire of 
individual tanks. 

Among German armor units the 2d 
SS Panzer Regiment Reich fired most 
accurately, generally hitting targets 
at 2,500 meters on the third round. 
This regiment along with its parent 
division was attached to the infantry. 
Contrary to all armor principles, tanks 
were used as pillboxes in the coastal 
area where naval gunfire adjusted 
from aircraft decimated them. 

Although British tank fire was less 
accurate than German, the British 
maps were far superior to those of 
the Germans. The British maps of 
Normandy, which had been put to- 
gether by their intelligence service, 
were so detailed that commanders 
could quickly select routes over the 
most suitable tank terrain. 

One cannot overemphasize the in- 
fluence of terrain on operations, 
whether tanks fight on the vast plains 
of Russia, in the desert with its moon- 
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lit nights and treacherous dust, or in 
the jungles of Southeast Asia. The 
Australians were absolutely logical 
when they organized a pentropic divi- 
sion, with larger combat elements 
more suitable for operations under 
Australian conditions, rather than a 
pentomic division. 

Any compromise of the organiza- 
tional structure of armor units is a 





in civilian clothes even more so, are 
prone to make decisions based on text- 
book theories. 


Command Technique 

Understanding and practice of the 
“stopwatch” technique of command 
that I introduced into our preinvasion 
training program would silence the 
lions and reduce the number of aca- 


General Heinz Guderian (left) pauses during exercises in France to confer with 
General von Geyr (right). (Photo from General von Geyr’s collection.) 


sin against armor’s authoritative 
spirit. A standard division that is in- 
fantry heavy or is roadbound with 
unarmored truck-borne rifle units 
should be rejected because it is in- 
compatible with armor’s spirit and 
mission. 

Combat, not firing range experi- 
ence, should exert the greater influ- 
ence on armor’s organizational struc- 
ture. Today, the “desk lions” roar 
loudly. Lions in uniform, and those 
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demic solutions. The technique calls 
for the general to command from the 
front or at the most decisive point of 
action, which accounts for the high 
casualties among commanding gen- 
erals. A United States military jour- 
nal originally published the stopwatch 
idea in the 1920’s in an article written 
by a cavalry officer who first developed 
the theory and used it successfully 
with his cavalry regiment and later 
with his armored division. 
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There has never been a formula for 
armor command. This is even more 
evident today. Nuclear weapons have 
killed the old forms; they are dead. 
The spirit lives and remains the de- 
cisive factor. It calls for attack even 
against superiority. Surprise and 
speed, based on a commando-type ac- 
tion, are the other ingredients of suc- 
cess. This means that the higher com- 
mand issues orders by radio, some- 
what in the manner of air operations. 
Independence of action and trust in 
subordinate unit commanders to exe- 
cute the orders are implicit in this 
concept. During World War I and the 
early stages of World War II the Rus- 
sians suffered under an involved com- 
mand technique that gave only lip 
service to this principle. 

The best theories avail nothing if 
the individual officer is not in har- 
mony with their spirit. Along with 
perfection, school solutions and long 
orders kill daring. The man who lacks 
nerve and the inner will to fight un- 
reservedly, to chance everything on 
one card, might have the makings of 
a finance officer, but an armor officer 
never. 

If US victories could be attributed 
to a single source, I would point to 
the American engineer. Although he 
did not design tanks that matched 
those of his German professor coun- 
terpart, he proved himself superior in 
all other engineering fields. May the 
US engineer retain a like advantage 
over the able Soviet scientist; the fate 
of the Western World hinges on it. 


Command Confusion 

Despite their efficient intelligence, 
the Allies could hardly have guessed 
prior to the invasion how things 
looked on the highest level of Ger- 
man command. The general staff 
doubtless was encumbered by weak- 
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nesses traceable to its one-sided con- 
tinental past. However, in land war- 
fare it still represented a proved and 
recognized school. That the Bohemian 
Corporal had rendered this instru- 
ment largely useless could scarcely 
have been anticipated. 

Despite the obvious lethargy of the 
staff in St.-Germain, particularly with 
respect to air warfare, I had under- 
taken to conduct a war game on the 
theme “Invasion,” in Paris, in the rue 
St. Honoré in February 1944. The ex- 
ercise considered all political, opera- 
tional, and intelligence aspects. Rom- 
mel and General Gause, his chief of 
staff at the time, attended, although 
Field Marshals von Rundstedt and 
Sperrle (the latter from the air force) 
and Admiral Krancke neither attended 
nor participated. 


Division of Forces 

Subsequently, the German com- 
mand situation in the West and St.- 
Germain’s passive attitude became 
evident to General von Falkenhausen, 
an extremely wise, intelligent, and 
highly gifted general staff officer. Only 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt was 
older than he. In his capacity as Mil- 
itary Governor of occupied Belgium 
and northern France, he sought out 
Von Rundstedt and the following con- 
versation took place: 

General von Falkenhausen: “Rund- 
stedt, you really no longer can tolerate 
the present confusion in the command 
situation.” 

Field Marshal von Rundstedt: 
“What can be done?” 

General von Falkenhausen: “If you 
cannot obtain a change, you will sim- 
ply have to go.” 

Field Marshal von Rundstedt: “No, 
I do not want that.” 

In the struggle for operational re- 
serves, one Panzer division after an- 
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other moved closer to the coast. For 
this reason, I asked Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt for permission to pre- 
sent personally my viewpoint to Berch- 
tesgaden, which he granted. At Berch- 
tesgaden I discussed the situation 
with General Jodl and General Buhle. 
From my side of a small round table 
I told him: 

Jodl, the development of the situa- 
tion in the West must arouse concern. 
The defensive positions are an im- 
mense arc, like half of this table be- 
tween us. This arc reaches from the 
German-Dutch to the French-Italian 
border. Everything we have has been 
moved to the edge; there is nothing 
in the center. Can this still be called 
German strategy? 


For the most part Jodl only listened. 
He rejected my proposal to present 
my viewpoint to Field Marshal Kei- 
tel. A few days later the staff reached 
the most unfavorable decision possi- 
ble—“division of forces.” 

By this time nearly half the Panzer 
divisions had moved closer to the 
coast, while only four of them re- 
mained in operational reserve. 

Since it was not known when, how, 
and in what sequence an invasion 
along the Mediterranean coast in 
France would take place, Field Mar- 
shal von Rundstedt had agreed to my 
proposal to keep the main body of the 
Panzer divisions north of the Loire 
River. The 58th Panzer Corps with its 
three divisions was ready to intervene 
on the Mediterranean coast. The Gétz 
von Berlichingen SS-panzergrenadier 
division stood in reserve south of the 
Loire. It could move easily and quickly 
either north or south. This simple op- 
erational plan and Hitler’s orders 
went overboard on the first day of the 
invasion. The Panzer divisions located 
north of the Loire were first of all 
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ordered to the coast without consent 
from Berchtesgaden; in one case 
the daylight marches brought heavy 
losses. In the further course of the 
engagement, available Panzer ele- 
ments were moved in true patchwork 
style to the Atlantic front where the 
enemy had broken through. Elements 
on wheels often were already engaged 
and in trouble before their tanks or 
tracks had arrived. 

It is noteworthy that the only Pan- 
zer division that stayed in the south 
fought ably and successfully against 
the 3d US Army. Its energetic and 
“cavaleristic” commander, the younger 
General von Wietersheim, had been 
my aide-de-camp in peacetime and 
also during the war for a total of two 
years. 


Beach Fighting 
Prior to the invasion, Guderian, in 
full knowledge of and disagreement 
with the development, had opposed in 
every possible way the Hitler-Rommel 
concept of defending the beach with 
armored divisions. He explained in a 
letter, parts of which follow: 
Dear Herr von Geyr: Die- 
tramszell 17 August 1949 
.... Through the situation 
briefings at Hitler’s HQ in March 
1944, I learned of the deployment 
of the motorized reserves at the 
invasion front in France, partic- 
ularly of the closeup move of 
Army Group Rommel to the At- 
lantic Wall. In my opinion the re- 
serves were thereby robbed of 
their mobility. This canceled the 
only possibility to counter a land- 
ing promptly enough and in suffi- 
cient strength. For this reason, I 
took advantage of one of my reg- 
ular briefings to Hitler to mention 
the unfortunate use of armor ele- 
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ments on the Atlantic front and 
asked him to intervene. 


Hitler answered that he did not 
wish to decide anything that 
would run counter to Rommel’s 
opinions, unless he examined the 
situation on the spot. He charged 
me to visit Rommel during my 
impending tour of inspection in 
France and to discuss the ques- 
tion with him. On the basis of my 
briefing to him, following this 
conference, he would decide. 

With these instructions I went 
in your and Wéllwarth’s company 
to La Roche Guyon, to Rommel. 
This was around 20 April 1944. 
During my visit with Rommel I 
asked him why he had moved the 
motorized forces so close to the 
coast, thus immobilizing them in 
the event of invasion elsewhere. 
Rommel’s answer emphasized that 
the invasion would come nowhere 
else but between the Schelde and 
the Somme Rivers, because that is 
the shortest distance between 
England and the Continent and all 
movement of motorized forces— 
even by night—would be out of 
the question; that this was his 
principal lesson from Africa. 

Despite my objections, Rommel 
could not be dissuaded from this 
view. I was far from ever agree- 
ing with his opinion. 

As I recall, I had another brief- 
ing with Rundstedt after this 
meeting. He agreed with our 
view, on the deployment and use 
of the motorized reserves, but had 
been unable to assert himself with 
the Armed Forces Supreme Com- 
mand Staff. 

Early in May I reported to 
Hitler the outcome of these brief- 
ings in France and asked him 





again to order Rommel to change 
the deployment and intended use 
of the motorized elements. At 
that time Hitler answered: ‘I do 
not want to oppose the views of 
the commanding field marshal on 
the ground, therefore I abstain 
from interfering.’ 

. One must not interpret 
histors falsely for the greater 
glory of Rommel. I thought highly 
of him as you know and have no 
cause to belittle his renown. But 
there is nothing wrong in admit- 
ting where he was in error. We 
are all human. 

As to Speidel’s* second remark 
in his book, I am very happy to 
testify that you were an outstand- 
ing general of armor in practice 
as well as theory and that you 
certainly had better ideas in ques- 
tions of defense against the in- 
vasion than Rommel did. 

A detailed description of the beach 
fighting would fill a book. Only a few 
significant events will be mentioned 
here. 

Jodl in Berchtesgaden, Von Sal- 
muth, the commander in chief of the 
15th Army, and Rommel agreed on 
the Pas de Calais as the probable lo- 
cation for the enemy main landing. 
Rommel clung to this belief even 
weeks after the Cotentin battle was 
running its course. 

As in most actions of this kind, the 
daring enemy airborne operations met 
with complete success. Near Caen the 
landing of the 6th British Airborne 
Division met with particular luck. The 
truth is that the staff of the 7th Army 
correctly recognized the situation im- 
mediately and at 0130 on 6 June asked 
Rommel’s chief of staff to release the 
21st Panzer Division. 


1 Speidel pointed to the theoretical inclination of 
General von Geyr. 
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The field marshal himself was in 
Germany. Before he left he had re- 
marked that he now discounted an in- 
vasion in view of the season. He had 
divided the 21st Panzer Division into 
four groups, part of which was en- 
trenched and the remainder distrib- 
uted on either side of the Orne River. 
He forbade them to move without his 
express permission. This permission, 
given only around 0800, came too late. 
When the general staff officer of the 
2ist Panzer Division arrived, unfor- 
tunately he had been away too, he 
ordered it to attack immediately on 
the eastern bank of the Orne. But one 
of his infantry superiors recalled the 
division to the west bank of the river 
at the beginning of the attack. 


Mobile versus Airborne Operations 

The American airborne division’s 
landing in the St. L6 sector led to the 
commitment of the 84th Corp’s in- 
fantry reserves. Heavy fighting en- 
sued, resulting in considerable losses 
on both sides. Later the corp’s reports 
showed that the airborne division ac- 
tually had engaged the reserves, thus 
making possible a landing from the 
sea. Regrettably, General Marcks, 
commanding general of the 84th Army 
Corps, together with a division com- 
mander, fell in those engagements. 
The combat reports of the 84th Corps 
further confirm my feeling that mo- 
bile troops are the proper means to 
defend against airborne operations. 

During the fighting along the Co- 
tentin front, the unfortunate thought 
prevailed on almost all high command 
levels that the front must not be pen- 
etrated and that gaps should be closed 
as soon as possible. The leading staff 
personalities apparently had heard 
little or had not understood the per- 
manent crises in the Panzer war in 
the East. In any event, they lacked 
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the nerve to let these crises ripen un- 
til a favorable time for an armor 
counterattack had come. 

Subsequently, the early failure of 
the 2d SS Panzer Corps counterattack 
planned for 10 June in the Caen sec- 
tor was charged to me although my 
superiors had ordered an immediate 
attack, against my judgment, before 
the corps was fully assembled and in 
a direction different from that I had 
proposed. 


Reserves 


The plight of the 116th Panzer Di- 
vision also warrants explanation. 
When the invasion began, its artil- 
lery stood encircled on the beach at 
the mouth of the Somme on Rommel’s 
orders. During June it had moved un- 
detected and unharmed behind and 
along the front by night and arrived 
in the Avranches sector in mid-July 
for commitment. The purpose for this 
—as the written testimony of its com- 
mander clearly shows—was to have 
available one Panzer division com- 
manded by a general who was opposed 
to Hitler and politically reliable to the 
men plotting his downfall. Thus the 
division commander had received his 
order from the chief of staff in La 
Roche Guyon. 

Operationally, this was, of course, 
a grave error. However, the destruc- 
tive influence of the political and mil- 
itary one-man-leadership in Berch- 
tesgaden was to have been ended; the 
intended purpose atones for the error. 
But a strange failing of memory seems 
to have set in when one considers an 
exchange of letters in February 1954 
between members of Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt’s former staff, who cer- 
tified that no great holding back of 
reserves had taken place. Conse- 
quently, the value of other postwar 
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reports from this source must, there- 
fore, be viewed in a critical light. 

The attempt to retain an opera- 
tional reserve had the dual purpose 
of retaining maneuver possibility and 
of assuring an uninterrupted fuel sup- 
ply in the event of an airborne land- 
ing. The delivery of supplies, which 
was in the hands of the infantry for 
the Panzer Army Group, worked badly 
due to enemy air interference. The 
controversy about the employment of 
Panzer units is best clarified by later 
testimony of one of Rommel’s ord- 
nance officers. Early in the fifties we 
met, by chance, in the Stuttgart train 
station. In a short conversation he was 
the first to mention the expression 
“Rommel Rummel,” * and added: “Fur- 
thermore, shortly before his automo- 
bile accident on 17 July 1944, the Field 
Marshal said to me: ‘It would have 
been better after all if I had kept 
back the Panzer divisions.’ ” 


Impressions About the Adversary 

Late in September 1941, after the 
Battle of Kiev, I had a long conversa- 
tion in private with a highly intelli- 
gent Red Army commander who had 
been taken prisoner. He was a dedi- 
cated Bolshevist. When asked about 
the Soviets’ chances of success—which 
at the time appeared to be slim—he 
pointed out among other things that 
Germany’s resources were not inex- 
haustible. 

How often the German situation re- 
minded me of this remark when in 
1943-44 it had become reality! The 
fleet and the air fleet in particular, 
but also the army, suffered under the 
hopelessness of replacement of ma- 
teriel. 

In view of the competition between 
the British and the Canadians at the 
Caen front, the slowness and method- 


2 Rommel Rummel: uproar, row. 
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ical way of proceeding by the British 
leadership did not come as a surprise. 
This was nothing new to me. I recalled 
this fact from my service as Military 
Attaché in London. The airborne 
troops had more drive. 

The British leadership gave the im- 
pression of aiming at a gradual “wear- 
ing down” of the enemy through Brit- 
ish superiority in materiel. In this 
way Montgomery adhered to the Brit- 
ish school. The troops—Canadian and 
British—were good. The British 7th 
Armored Division—the former ‘“des- 
ert rats’—was particularly active. 
From one soldier to another it must 
be said that they were a nuisance. 


The American infantryman would 
wait for the mowing down effect of 
his own “fire tempest”—and justifi- 
ably so—particularly from the air. 
The French once coined a saying: “‘At- 
tack is fire that marches.” American 
“meatgrinder strategy” was certainly 
avoided by them in contrast to the 
earlier Soviet and German ways. In 
any event, the leadership climat of 
the United States and British troops 
was different. 


In retrospect, Patton was the most 
dangerous adversary. In the words 
of the Carthaginians one could, never- 
theless, say to the Americans with 
their expected greater drive: “Vin- 
cere scis, Hannibal... .’* 

Merciless pursuit in the ominous 
uncertainty of the night, in the sense 
of the Prussian drummer at Waterloo, 
generally was not required of Amer- 
ican troops for with nightfall, combat 
activity ceased. Thus the Germans ob- 
tained breathing spells, although they 
were short. 

The war would doubtless have come 


3 Maabal to Hannibal, after Cannae: “You know 


how to win Hannibal, but do not know how to ex- 
ploit the victory.” Author uses only the italicized 
part of the phrase. @ 
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to an end earlier if the impetuous Pat- 
ton had been given his head. What 
Rommel had not considered enough in 
Africa—namely, the vital supply—be- 
came too much for the Allies after 
Avranches. 

Whatever the interplay between the 
Armed Forces might have been prior 
to Overlord, during the undertaking 
they worked well together, certainly 
better than was the case on the Ger- 
man side. 


Last Post 

A realistic evaluation of the Caen 
situation toward the end of June that 
embodied proposals for changes, with 
which all commanders in the West in- 
cluding Rommel agreed, resulted in 
my immediate dismissal. Rommel was 
good enough to try to forestall my re- 
lief but was unsuccessful. His influ- 
ence at Berchtesgaden was waning. 

The following conversation took 
place during the morning of 5 July in 
a wooded area about 20 kilometers 
south of Caen: 

Von Geyr: “Ever since I returned 
from London, I have received only 
kicks in the back for my warnings. I 
consider my military career as ended.” 

Rommel: “The Fiihrer can have his 
generals shot, but he should not dis- 
trust them. I am the next.” 

When I reported to Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt the next day in Paris, 
the latter saluted and said: “I, too, 
report having been relieved of my 
command.” 

Some 10 days earlier the distin- 
guished commander in chief of the 
7th Army, General Dollmann, had died 


unexpectedly and had been buried. 
The military tribunal against him al- 
ready had been announced and its ver- 
dict was waiting for him in Paris. 
Typical of his lies, Hitler had the Oak 
Leaf Cluster to the Knight’s Cross 
placed on his grave. 


In retrospect, the invasion should 
be viewed militarily and historically 
from a higher vantage point than that 
of the command and staff. The Allied 
landings could not have been pre- 
vented. The division of command at 
the top level between Rommel and 
Rundstedt reminded one of the his- 
torical Roman system of alternating 
command between two consuls. The 
logical outcome was another Cannae. 

The Corporal’s mentality stemming 
from the last years of the First World 
War had devastating results. But no 
other strategy could have changed the 
result in the West; it only could have 
been delayed. My controversy with 
Rommel on the best use of the Panzer 
divisions pales into a mere episode. 


As early as 1937 I had made a re- 
port from London that Hitler never 
forgave, in which I pointed out that 
Germany could not win a war against 
a military-political coalition of the 
Anglo-Saxons, which was the strong- 
est coalition in the world at the time. 

In the historical-political light, the 
invasion was the high point of the 
drama of the Third Reich. The rest 
of the war in Europe after the inva- 
sion was only a prolonged epilogue. 
20 July was the last gasp of a dying 
Germany, a gruesome, final chord. 

Old Europe had crumbled. 
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THE 


HYDRA-HEAD OF WAR 


Major Reginald Hargreaves, British Army, Retired 


A CCORDING to a recent calcula- 
tion by the Norwegian Academy of 
Sciences, only 292 of man’s 6,560 years 
of recorded history have been free 
from the clash of arms. In the 14,531 
conflicts, large and small, that have 
occurred during this period some 3.6 
billion persons have been slain, while 
the number of the maimed and injured 
is quite beyond computation. 

No wonder that very early in its 
proceedings the United Nations Or- 
ganization sought to ban war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes. Unfortunately, it did not stop 
to define what it meant by war. 

As long ago as 1847 the contempo- 
rary Lord Stanley rose in the British 
House of Commons and asked, ‘What 
is war?” No answer was forthcoming, 
which is not so surprising as at first 
might appear. Even the Judicial Com- 
mittee especially appointed by UNO 
accurately and comprehensively to de- 
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fine the term “aggressor” has failed 
so far to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

What do we mean when we speak of 
war? The contest of one or more na- 
tions against another, or others, with 
weapons of destruction? That partly 
defines warfare, or at least one aspect 
of it. But it does not cover the whole 
field. For one thing it overlooks civil 
war—no strife can be more bitter or 
remorseless. For that matter, when 
can a mere riot be said to merge into 
mass civil disobedience? And at what 
point does localized civil disobedience 
take on the dimension of civil war? 

Clausewitz defined warfare as the 
extension of policy by other means, 
but what he overlooked was that pol- 
icy equally can be an extension of 
warfare by other means. If warfare 
is seen as the determined effort of one 
group of individuals to get the better 
of another, then it is obvious that war 
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can be carried on by many means 
other than bomb, barrage, and bayo- 
net. 


Types of War 

There are trade wars, tariff wars, 
propaganda wars; wars of religious 
and racial intolerance entirely unre- 
lenting in their intensity but involv- 
ing no lethal weapons in their pros- 
ecution. For force is of two kinds 
—moral and physical, both equally 
deadly. 

It is perfectly feasible to counter- 
feit a hostile country’s currency notes 
and by flooding the land with them to 
undermine its financial stability to 
the point of ruin. Fraud and the ma- 
lign manipulation of sterling balances 
and bills of exchange can cripple a 
country’s credit and weaken its re- 
sources as fatally as air raids on its 
manufacturing centers or submarine 
attacks on its maritime commerce. 
While Elizabethan seamen fought the 
Armada Invincible in the English 
Channel, astute financiers such as 
Gresham and Walsingham sedulously 
undermined Spanish credit by “pro- 
testing” all bills drawn by the Dons 
on the merchant-bankers in the great 
money market of Genoa. 

In the early 17th century Virginia’s 
export trade in tobacco was so care- 
fully safeguarded by protective tar- 
iffs and the English Navigation Laws 
that they drove the Spanish exporters 
of the leaf out of business. So far as 





Major Reginald Hargreaves, British 
Army, Retired, served in both World 
Wars I and II. He has devoted himself 
to historical writing and has prepared 
numerous military topics for publica- 
tions throughout the world. A fre- 
quent contributor to the MILITARY RE- 
VIEW, his most recent article, “The 
Leader and the Led,” appeared in the 
September 1960 issue. 
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Spanish maritime commerce was con- 
cerned the promulgation of the Navi- 
gation Laws was an act of war. 

If the British blockade of the Gallic 
coast in 1803 had not so decisively 
cut off France from her overseas 
sources of wealth, Napoleon would 
never have been driven to the neces- 
sity of raising money by the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States. 

Another of warfare’s many guises 
was brought to notice when the Law 
of the Sea Conference, meeting at 
Geneva, entirely failed to reach agree- 
ment as to the extent to be accorded 
to territorial waters and the limit to 
be set on a country’s exclusive offshore 
fishing grounds. This puts a premium 
on a war of poachers, carried on with 
nothing more lethal than seine nets 
and trawls, but just as loaded with 
possibilities of calamity as a conflict 
fought with mine and torpedo. 


Plan for World Conquest 

There are indeed more ways of kill- 
ing a cat than drowning it in a bucket 
of water. The prospect—however hazy 
—of a world denuded of both nuclear 
and conventional weapons does not 
mean that it will have done with war 
in one or another of its many forms. 
It is an unassailable fact that multi- 
lateral disarmament would not lead to 
any slackening in Communist-imperi- 
alism’s over-all plan for world con- 
quest. From the days of Lenin onward 
the West has constantly been assured 
of that. In 1955, for example, Nikita 
Khrushchev was at pains to make it 
clear that, “Anyone who mistakes our 
smile for a withdrawal from the poli- 
cies of Marx and Lenin is making a 
great mistake.” 

Later in the same year, after the 
abortive Summit meeting, he pro- 
nounced the further warning, ‘“Cer- 
tain people misunderstood the Geneva 
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spirit. They ought to remember once 
and for all that we never renounce and 
never will renounce our ideas, our 
struggle for the victory of Commu- 
nism. There will never be such a thing 
as ideological disarming.” * 


Expand Labor Force 

Communist Russia’s feverish strug- 
gle to catch up with and surpass the 
Free World’s industrial output ren- 
ders it perfectly comprehensible why 
the men in the Kremlin would welcome 
a temporary easing off of the strain 
involved in keeping pace with the 
Western Nations’ latent ability to 
wage total war. The scientists en- 
gaged on nuclear research for war 
purposes could be diverted to more 
productive ends. The switch from ar- 
maments production to commercial 
heavy industry would materially aid 
the country’s manufacturing poten- 
tial. 


The progressive demobilization of 
the Soviets’ huge conventional forces 
would release an immense pool of la- 
bor that could be transferred to work 
in the factories or on the land, where 
vast numbers are desperately needed 
to implement Khrushchev’s virgin soil 
reclamation campaign. Since the coun- 
try’s labor force is controlled rigidly 
both in peace and war, its expansion 
and redistribution presents far fewer 
problems than those of a free-economy 
system where choice of job is a mat- 
ter for the individual worker’s pref- 
erence. 

Instead of a shooting war the cur- 
rent strategic aim of the Communists 
is the crippling of the economies of 
the Free World by penetrating their 
markets and ensuring their ruin by 
consistently underselling them. The 
Soviets started their concerted drive 


1Italics supplied. 
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to undermine the Free World’s econ- 
omy in 1958, when their export of pri- 
mary metals and raw materials, as 
well as that of consumer goods, in- 
creased. 


Supply and Demand 

In the metal market enormous quan- 
tities of tin were dumped at precisely 
the right moment to throw the equi- 
librium between supply and demand 
completely out of balance. Aluminum 
also was exported in such quantity and 
at such low rates as to enforce a 10 
percent drop in the price of this com- 
modity. A similar deterioration char- 
acterized the market in Malayan tin. 
At the same time Polish coal, dumped 
on the world market, was undersell- 
ing fuel supplies of similar grade by 
as much as two pounds sterling a ton. 
More recently, Russian timber has 
been made available at prices with 
which the United States, Canada, 
Scandinavia, and other lumber-pro- 
ducing countries cannot compete. In 
1955 Russian cars and trucks were 
exported to 17 countries; that total 
has now risen to 41. The Czech-man- 
ufactured Skoda 440 four-seater sa- 
loon is sold’ for as little as 386 pounds 
sterling. 

To this type of economic warfare, 
Britain, Western Germany in Europe, 
and Japan in Asia are particularly 
vulnerable. If they are unable to pro- 
duce, export, and sell enough goods 
to pay for the food and raw materials 
they import, they must starve or lose 
their independence. This is a matter 
of vital concern to the United States, 
as well as to the countries more im- 
mediately involved. The economic fate 
of her associates is something the 
United States can ill afford to ignore. 
In these days continental problems 
and Asiatic problems are very much 
America’s problems. Should the conti- 
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nent collapse the United States would 
be left in the sort of isolation that even 
the most ardent old-time isolationist 
would scarcely find to his liking. 


National Stability 

No country is immune from the ef- 
fects of this process of penetration and 
undercutting. Rigid control of wage- 
rates, “price-fixing,” and the standard 
of living ensures that any particular 
commodity that Soviet Russia exports 
can be sold far cheaper than the equiv- 
alent commodity of the country with 
which it is competing. As Harry Wil- 
ton put it in his penetrating work The 
Third World War: 


The decisive struggle for suprem- 
acy is now being fought, not with 
sputniks in outer space, but between 
economic systems on earth. ... The 
main armies are not soldiers but sales- 
men who, operating as a disciplined 


force, have been told to get into the 


world markets and drive out the prod- 
ucts of the Western democracies. 


As Captain A. T. Mahan was at 


pains to emphasize, national stability 


depends upon the exchange of goods 
and the flow of wealth; “production,” 


‘as he put it, “with the necessity of 
exchanging products.” 


In 1945 the slogan in the Kremlin 
was, “The war on fascism has ended. 
The war on capitalism has begun.” 


So far as the United States was con- 


cerned, the particular policy devised 


for cracking this hard nut was out- 


lined by Molotov the next year. He 
said: 
We are not fighting America yet. 


But once we have deprived her of her 


markets, crisis will follow and cause 
confusion. After we have taken her 


markets in Europe and expelled her 
from Asia and elsewhere, she will 


have no markets where she can dump 
her merchandise. She will curtail her 
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production and then will follow un- 
employment. Our opportunity to 
square accounts with America will be 
at hand. 

From the very outset of his career 
as dictator Lenin realized that the 
enormously productive United States 
was Soviet Russia’s most formidable 
opponent. His long-term plan for 
America’s undoing was perfectly 
clear-cut and uncompromising. He 
pronounced: 

First, we will take Eastern Europe; 
then the masses of Asia. Then we will 
encircle the United States, the last 
bastion of capitalism. We will not have 
to attack. It will fall like an overripe 
plum into our hands. 


Soviet’s Goal 

That is the doctrine by which the 
men in the Kremlin have consistently 
worked. To begin with, Eastern Eu- 
rope was engulfed by Soviet Russia. 
The Allies’ premature demobilization 
in 1945 had removed the only armed 
force capable of effectively barring 
Communist-imperialism’s _ territorial 
expansion. Shortly thereafter, nine 
hitherto free countries, with 100 mil- 
lion people, disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain. Then, sedulously en- 
couraged by Communist-inspired prop- 
aganda, the anticolonialism campaign 
succeeded in releasing from all re- 
straint other countries that hoped but 
were ill prepared for complete inde- 
pendence. 

In the subsequent process of trying 
to run before they had learned to walk 
they became imbued with a rankling 
spirit of antiwesternism. From this 
starting point, skilled Soviet emissar- 
ies have manipulated feverish pre- 
tensions to nationalism to serve long- 
term Communist designs. It was not 
difficult because most of the newly 
emancipated were wandering between 
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two worlds—one already dead and the 
other stillborn. 


And now the Middle East and 
Africa tempt the Communists to in- 
cite additional outrages leading not 
to independence but subjugation. Ti- 
bet, North Korea, and Vietminh are 
already under Communist control. 
Vietnam, Laos, Indonesia, and Ceylon 
have been reduced to that condition of 
confusion and rankling dissatisfaction 
that presents the Reds with an oppor- 
tunity to stage a coup de main. Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq, British Guinea, Bur- 
ma, Cambodia,“ Thailand, and Iran 
further challenge the ingenuity of Red 
agents. India is penetrated by the Tro- 
jan horse of Communist-held Kerala. 
With thousands of Africans in Kenya 
howling for the release of Moscow- 
trained Jomo Kenyatta,’ the second 
part of the Kremlin’s plan for world 
conquest is in steady process of reali- 
zation. 


Having accomplished a good part of 
their goal, the Soviet leaders were 
ready to inaugurate their war of trade 
against the people of the West. Of all 
forms of war, a trade war is the most 
insidiously and pervasively destruc- 
tive. Its outset is virtually unnoticea- 
ble. But as the tide creeps furtively 
up an estuary, a trade war’s ramifica- 
tions surround and submerge the un- 
wary before realization of their peril 
has even dawned on them. 


Trade Contracts 

One of the most dangerous of all 
trends is the tendency of certain ele- 
ments in the West unthinkingly to 
play into the Communists’ hands. Eco- 
nomic baits are dangled in front of 
their eyes at which some businessmen 
~ Since his release from prison in 1959, Jomo 
Kenyatta has been restricted by government order 
at Lodwar, a remote town 350 miles northwest 


of Nairobi, as a threat to security. He also has 
been prohibited from participating in politics. 
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will snatch with an eagerness almost 
infantile. What many of them fail to 
perceive is that a trade contract with 
a hostile country exposes a chink jn 
the armor that the enemy swiftly ex. 
ploits. “When the capitalist worl 
starts to trade with us,” Lenin once 
gloated, “on that day they will begin 
to finance their own destruction.” 
Khrushchev echoed the same thought 
when he affirmed that, “Through trade 
we can destroy other Powers opposed 
to us.” 

This type of trade war works two 
ways. When the Soviet Union under- 
sells the Free World’s markets, West- 
ern production ultimately is curtailed 
by loss of sales, while the prestige of 
the Western manufacturer is dam- 
aged and his scope for expansion 
stifled by progressively falling de- 
mand. Furthermore, the USSR spares 
no pains to hinder production by fo- 
menting industrial unrest and large- 
scale strikes. In addition, by spear- 
heading the agitation for wage in- 
creases, the Communist ensures that 
the expense of production eventually 
prices the goods out of the market. 
Carefully engineered industrial unrest 
also can bring about the further loss 
of markets through the manufactur- 
er’s inability to quote a fixed price or 
a firm delivery date. In the last re 
sort, if the export of commodities 
cannot be hampered at the factory 
level, delivery many times can be de- 
layed by strikes at the docks. There 
always are dupes who will fall for 
stories that sound like legitimate ex- 
cuses to stop work. 


Aswan Dam 

To countries in the throes of newly 
won independence, such baits as the 
Soviets can dangle before them prove 
irresistible. With specious smiles the 
Kremlin’s emissaries conclude trade or 
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subsidy agreements that promptly 
turn them into “client” states. Before 
they know it they have become so de- 
pendent on their benefactors as to be 
virtually indistinguishable from out- 
right satellites. 

The underwriting of the Aswan 
Dam is such a bait. If that work should 
finally be subsidized—and supervised 
—by Soviet Russia, the Egyptians will 
find themselves firmly on the hook. 
And Egypt controls one of the vital 
waterways of the world! 

Even the most _ well-intentioned 
state can find itself caught in the same 
innocuous looking snare. In 1952 Fin- 
land signed a five-year trade agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia. For a time 
the country’s exports showed a grati- 
fying increase of 17 percent. Then in 
1958, when the Finnish Communist 
Party succeeded in winning 25 per- 
cent of the seats in Parliament, the 
Kremlin promptly instituted a trade 
boycott to enforce a change in the 
Cabinet, which would ensure docile 
compliance with the party line. 


Trade Missions 

Sino-Russian trade missions are al- 
ways accompanied by a swarm of mi- 
nor officials. Actually, they are propa- 
ganda agents introduced into the 
country in the guise of technicians. 
Their work is not concerned with the 
particular project in hand, but with 
the spread of Communist doctrine. 
Known or suspected malcontents are 
contacted; venal journalists are 
bought; and impressionable intellec- 
tuals are flattered, sympathized with, 
and encouraged progressively to as- 
sociate themselves with views and 
opinions that eventually commit them 
80 deeply that they are unable to draw 
back. 

Chou En-lai once gloated, “We can 
slip our Communist ideology through 
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the weak spots in men’s characters,” 
and so it has proved over and over 
again. As the Revue Militaire Géné- 
rale truly commented, in the issue of 
July 1959, “When the West places a 
man in a business position it is to do 
business. When the Soviets do it, it is 
to create subversion.” 


Cultural and sport exchanges offer 
another rewarding channel for the in- 
filtration of Communist ideology. So 
much so, indeed, that when an Amer- 
ican impressario tried to arrange a 
visit of the Bolshoi ballet to the 
United States during World War II, 
the Kremlin informed him that they 
were having trouble on the Manchu- 
rian border and that the company 
was needed there. In Communist 
hands even the ballet can be manipu- 
lated as a weapon of war. 

Perhaps the most subtle campaign 
for disrupting the Free World’s econ- 
omy which the Soviets have yet de- 
vised is their project for multilateral 
disarmament, both nuclear and con- 
ventional. 

Disarmament at the speed the men 
in the Kremlin appear to have in mind 
would lead inevitably to the serious 
dislocation of innumerable branches 
of manufacture and, pending the com- 
pletion of the industrial changeover, 
to widespread unemployment. And 
this at a time when the wholesale dis- 
bandment of the fighting forces would 
be adding enormously to the number 
of men to be absorbed into civil life. 
In time, of course, the situation would 
be adjusted. But in the interim—and 
it might be a lengthy and painful one 
—the economy, would suffer a steep 
but unavoidable falling off; the price, 
in a free society, that both capital and 
labor must always be prepared to pay 
for the boon of freedom of choice. The 
fact that the Soviets would seek to 
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turn such a slump to their advantage 
can be taken as axiomatic. 


Unemployment 

Avoidable or not, unemployment in- 
evitably creates a sense of grievance 
which trained agitators are schooled 
to exploit to its utmost and mold in 
the interests of Communist expansion- 
ism. Any man who believes himself 
to be the victim of a raw deal; any 
man whose rewards have been less 
than he thinks he is entitled to, is 
easy prey to a persuasive tongue. 
Eagerly he laps up the specious as- 
surance that under another system— 
the Communist system—he would be 
justly recompensed for his labors, and 
no longer the helpless sport of the 
fluctuating trade conditions for which 
free enterprise is responsible. 

Moreover, every community has its 
quota of misfits and shirkers. Where 
they are concerned it is so much more 
comforting to have the (Capitalist) 
system blamed for their failure to 
make good than to be forced to attrib- 
ute it to their own shiftiessness and 
defects of character. There are a lot 
of disappointed, dissatisfied people in 
the world and many of them become 
obsessed with their frustrations. They 
do not think of themselves as frus- 
trated, but indulge in self-pity. And 
from that it is a short step to believ- 
ing that they are victims of the sys- 
tem. The stage is set for an agitator 
to swing them over to communism. 


Soviet Line Unchanged 

Khrushchev made it clear when he 
spoke at Budapest in December 1959 
that fundamental Communist designs 
have not been modified one iota. “We 
shall never forego our ideological prin- 
ciples,” he pronounced. “We are wag- 
ing and shall wage an implacable 
struggle for the Marxist-Leninist 
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ideology, for the triumph of the ideals 
of Communism.” 

For the moment the men in the 
Kremlin have decided to soft pedal 
and sound the note of sweet reason and 
accommodation. By enlarging on the 
demand to lessen tension and expunge 
the fear of hot war, they hope to dis- 
tract attention from their unswerving 
prosecution of the cold war—by sub- 
version, by subornation, and, above 
all, by the weapon of international 
trade. 

Communist tactics change, but their 
goal remains the same. They have no 
qualms, no scruples about the means 
they employ to gain their ends. In the 
revolutionary textbook, The Infantile 
Sickness of Leftism in Communism, 
Lenin wrote that “Any ruse, cunning, 
unlawful method, evasion, or conceal- 
ment of the truth” was legitimate and 
to be unhesitantly employed in hood- 
winking the people of the West. 

The current party line is to “smile 
and smile and be a villain.” But this 
shallow show of amiability is part and 
parcel of the technique of trickery, as 
their own official literature cynically 
reveals. The official Short Course of 
Party History unequivocally admits 
that: 

There can be no such thing as 
friendship; there is only the Party, 
which is the Soviet Government, and 
its enemies . . . and enmity must 
always be stimulated and increased 
except where important tactical rea- 
sons make advisable a temporary 
course to the contrary. Hatred gives 
birth to class revolutionary vigilance. 
Passionate love of the Motherland 
breeds inevitably strong hatred of the 
enemy. 


It may be argued that these are 
matters with which the soldier is not 
concerned, that such questions of po- 
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litico-economics are beyond his ken. 
But in these days it is incumbent on 
the fighting man to inform himself 
of a great deal more than the tech- 
nique of combat. He must familiarize 
himself with the entire range of con- 
flict, learn to recognize warfare in any 
of its numerous guises. Strife has ac- 
quired as many heads as the fabled 
monster Hydra, all equally dangerous. 

The first step in overcoming any 
danger is to realize its existence. The 
dangers inherent in the Communists’ 
present method of carrying war into 
the free nations’ camp are nonetheless 
specific for being clothed in such terms 


as peaceful coexistence. The only 
peaceful coexistence you can have with 
a boa constrictor is inside him. The 
aim of both Bolshevik and boa con- 
strictor is identical—the total sub- 
mission of the prey to their appetites. 
So long as that end is attained the 
means by which it is achieved are im- 
material. 

To be on the alert, to be wise to 
every trick in a cunning adversary’s 
repertoire, is not necessarily to goad 
that adversary into war. On the con- 
trary, it is far more likely to make 
him think twice about the advisabil- 
ity of embarking on it. 





The Communist threat reveals itself in practically every field of human 
endeavor—military, economic, scientific, cultural, psychological, and moral. 
The various aspects of the threat are seldom all in evidence at any one time. 
Those missing are like the silent sections of a great orchestra, well-rehearsed 
and awaiting only the cue of the conductor’s baton to join the concert. 
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Gas Warfare in International Law 


Major Joseph Burns Kelly 


This article is a condensation of 
a dissertation presented to the 
Graduate School of Georgetown 
University in June 1960. The full 
text was published in the MILITARY 
LAW REVIEW of July 1960. The 
opinions and conclusions presented 
herein are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent those 
of the Department of Defense, the 
United States Army, The Judge 
Advocate General’s School, US 
Army, or any other government 
agency.—Editor. 


A T 5 p. m. on 22 April 1915 a 
thick yellow smoke was seen to billow 
up from the German trenches between 
Langemarck and Bixschoute near Ie- 
per, Belgium. Soon a gas wall of chlo- 
rine two miles long and a hundred 
feet high began to drift toward the 
French positions at Langemarck. 
Chemical warfare had begun. 

The seed of chemical warfare had 
always been present in military 
thought. Only a proper combination of 
conditions was required to bring it to 
a vigorous life. The required condi- 
tions did not exist until the latter part 
of the 19th century, and the proper 
combination was not reached until the 
First World War. 





Major Kelly is a member of 
the Ohio State Bar and a grad- 
uate of the University of Cincin- 
nati College of Law. He is cur- 
rently assigned to the Faculty 
of The Judge Advocate General’s 
School, US Army, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 
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The earliest recorded use of gas in 
military operations was at the siege 
of Plataea, 428 B. C., during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. The Spartans satu- 
rated wood with pitch and sulfur, 
placed it under the city walls, and set 
fire to it. A choking, poisonous fume 
arose; however, a sudden rainstorm 
put out the fire. Five years later the 
same tactics were a complete success 
at the siege of Delium. There the poi- 
sonous fumes kept the defenders from 
putting out the fire. It was the fire 
and not the fumes that was intended 
to do the damage. 


More specific uses of poisonous 
gases were recorded in the Middle 
Ages. In 1456 Belgrade was saved 
from the attacking Turks by a poison 
gas cloud, prepared by an alchemist. 
Rags were dipped into a chemical and, 
when dry, burned. The resulting smoke 
wrought such death among the Turks 
that the Christian commander ordered 
that such a weapon should be reserved 
for use only against infidels. In this 
unique incident gas had demonstrated 
its effectiveness. However, the practi- 
cal use of gas was not feasible until 
science could intelligently unlock the 
secrets of nature. Alchemy was yet at 
the threshold of chemistry. 


Warnings in the 19th Century 

The 19th century witnessed the sud- 
den flowering of the science of chem- 
istry. The mind of man immediately 
turned to its practical use in war. 

In 1811 British naval officers ob- 
served that fumes from sulfur kilns 
destroyed vegetation and animal life. 
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Based on this observation a study 
commission reported favorably on the 
use of sulfur as an agent in warfare. 


It was not until the siege of Sevas- 
topol, during the Crimean War, that 
the immediate use of sulfur was con- 
templated. A plan to capture the Rus- 
sian forts by suffocating the Russian 
garrison with sulfur fumes was dis- 
approved as being so horrible that no 
honorable combatant would use it. 

The Civil War saw two serious poi- 
son gas suggestions. On 5 April 1862 
a Mr. John W. Doughty of New York 
City submitted a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War suggesting the manufac- 
ture of a shell containing a liquid 
chlorine. Mr. Doughty, in discussing 
the moral question involved, thought 
that such a gas would lessen, not in- 
crease, the bloody character of the 
battlefield and at the same time ren- 
der conflicts more decisive. 


In 1864 E. W. Richardson, writing 
in the Popular Science Review, sug- 
gested a type of poison shell: 

Globes could distribute lethal agents, 
within the breath of which no man 
could stand. ... The question is shall 
these things be? I think they must be. 
By what compact can they be stopped? 
It was improbable that any congress 
of nations could agree on any code 
regulating means of destruction. But 
if it did [the code] would be use- 
De eat 

The author doubted that either Eng- 
land or France would honor such an 
agreement if their very existence de- 
pended upon the utilization of gas. 

The use of lyddite by the British 
during the Boer War caused the first 
discussion between belligerents on the 
use of gas. The negligible tactical ef- 
fect of lyddite prevented it from be- 
coming a major debate. 
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World War | 

Many factors led to the adoption of 
poison gas as a weapon in World War 
I. First, Germany could make it. She 
not only led in chemical development, 
but practically controlled the chemical 
industry of the world. Second, Ger- 
many needed it. The German advance 
had been stopped in September 1914, 
resulting in trench warfare. Machine- 
guns denied attackers access to en- 
trenched positions. High explosives 
failed to dislodge the dug-in defend- 
ers. Germany faced a solid line of 
trenches from Belgium to the Swiss 
border. The conventional weapons of 
war could not break it. 


To overcome the predicament in 
which Germany found herself she 
looked for new methods of warfare. 
She logically turned to the chemists. 

Professor Fritz Haber of the Kai- 
ser Wilhelm Physical Institute at Ber- 
lin had been experimenting with poi- 
son gases two months before the 
stalemate actually occurred at the 
front. He first tried phosgene; how- 
ever, an explosion in his laboratory 
killed his assistant, Professor Sochur. 
After that the testing was switched 
to chlorine and its compounds. By 
April 1915 Haber was ready for the 
first tactical experiment. Ieper was 
chosen. 

On 20 April a German deserter was 
captured near Langemarck and told 
of the impending gas attack. He was 
not believed. When, two days later, 
the yellow cloud began to drift slowly 
toward the French line no one knew 
what it meant. However, once it 
struck, confusion was created among 
the Allies. Five thousand died. Dis- 
cipline and organization broke down 
as soldiers fled to the rear. A four-mile 
hole was torn in the front and the 
road to the channel ports lay open. 
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The Germans hesitated, the British 
closed the line, and never again 
throughout the war was it opened to 
such an extent. 

Improvised gas masks were rushed 
to the Allied front, just in time for 
the second successful German gas at- 
tack on the morning of 24 April in 
the same vicinity. On 1 May the Brit- 
ish, for the first time, stopped a Ger- 
man infantry attack which was pre- 
ceded by a chlorine cloud. After 5 May 
the Allies had available fairly efficient 
gas protection. 

Liquid irritants which were much 
more effective than the salts soon came 
into use. These substances caused 
great inconvenience but were not 
highly toxic. By January 1915 Ger- 
many had a shell which could carry a 
liquefied gas as easily as the liquid 
irritant for which it was originally 
designed. 

These shells did not achieve the re- 
sults which the Germans expected. A 
satisfactory protection against chlo- 
rine was easily obtained. Germany had 
to find some other gas. 

In midsummer 1915 British intelli- 
gence had been informed that the Ger- 
mans were planning to switch from 
chlorine to phosgene. The report was 
correct. Phosgene was remarkable for 
its peculiar “delayed” effect when only 
small quantities were breathed. After 
an attack no one was sure if he had 
been affected or not. Therefore, men 
merely suspected of exposure to phos- 
gene were compelled to report as se- 
rious casualties. 

Overcoming whatever moral or le- 
gal objections she may have had, Ger- 
many realized the advantage which 
gas would give a chemical nation in 
the attack, seized the opportunity, and 
very nearly succeeded. 
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Allied Reaction 

France was the first of the Allies 
to counter with gas attacks in July 
and August 1915. However, these at- 
tacks were small and did little more 
than boost the morale of her own 
troops. 

The British launched the first heavy 
Allied gas attack on 25 September at 
Loos. Oddly, this chlorine attack took 
the Germans by surprise and met with 
considerable success. The British used 
the chlorine cloud again in October 
and December and, in 1916, 98 phos- 
gene clouds were discharged—some as 
a prelude to an attack, others as a 
feint. 

The British had much greater suc- 
cess with clouds than the Germans for 
several reasons. First, because the 
shock of having been hit first resulted 
in severe gas discipline among their 
troops. Second, the Livens Projector, 
introduced by the British, reduced the 
preparation required for a cloud at- 
tack. Third, this same projector de- 
creased considerably the dependence 
on wind direction. Last, German tac- 
tical policy tended to utilize gas clouds 
primarily as a means of injuring the 
enemy. Its possibilities as a means for 
large-scale ground gains were not fully 
appreciated. 

The year 1916 closed with the per- 
fection of the gas shell by the Ger- 
mans and the gas cloud by the British. 
Phosgene, diphosgene (Green Cross), 
and chlorine were the chemicals in use. 


Penetrating and Bypassing the Mask 
Efforts by the Germans to pene- 
trate and bypass the gas mask came in 
1917. Arsenic compounds called Blue 
Cross, chloropicrin, and mustard gas 
were all used. Persistent mustard 
which attacked the body through the 
skin was the most successful. The 
French introduced the first blood gas, 
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hydrogen cyanide, during this period 
but with little success. 

During the German offensive of 
March-April 1918, Armentiéres fell 
after being neutralized by mustard 
shelling. When the German retreat 
began in August 1918, areas were 
flooded with the gas to act as a bar- 
rier to the Allied advance. 

The Allies had not been slow in rec- 
ognizing the value of mustard. The 
French first used it in June 1918 and 
the British the following September. 
Its use by the Allies created feelings 
allied to panic in the German ranks. 

The war ended while a new type of 
blister gas, lewisite, was being loaded 
in New York. Mustard caused many 
casualties but few deaths. Lewisite 
would be more lethal. Not only would 
it blister the skin, but could, if the 
dosage were large enough, penetrate 
the pores and poison the body. 


Observations 

World War I closed with five types 
of gases in use: 

1. Choking gases—chlorine and 
phosgene. 

2. Vomiting gases—Blue Cross and 
chloropicrin. 

3. Blister gases—mustard, and to 
a lesser extent phenyldichloroarsine 
(PD) and ethyldichloroarsine (ED) 
which were also vomiting gases. 

4, Blood gas—hydrogen cyanide. 

5. Tear gases. 

Phosgene was the killer of military 
personnel, eausing 80 percent of all 
gas deaths. However, mustard gas was 
much more effective in placing the 
enemy soldier hers de combat. When 
the war ended the value of gas as an 
antipersonnel weapon had been proved. 
For example, there were only 17,170 
gas troops in the armies of both sides. 
More than a million and a quarter 
casualties resulted from their efforts. 
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But if these casualty figures are ex- 
amined an odd factor is immediately 
apparent: there were few deaths. The 
experience of the American Army is 
illustrative of this fact. 


American troops were first gassed 
on 25 February 1918. By the follow- 
ing November, 27 out of every 100 
United States battle casualties were 
caused by gas. Less than 2% percent 
of these were fatal as compared with 
a 28 percent fatality from other weap- 
ons. Such figures must be known for 
an intefligent understanding of the 
humanity or inhumanity of gas war- 
fare as practiced in World War I. 


Gas gave the side first using it a 
temporary advantage only. A new de- 
velopment by one side was in time 
matched by the other. Gas could in- 
flict casualties, but to no greater ex- 
tent than those inflicted, in turn, by 
an enemy who was prepared to retal- 
iate. 

It also must be noted that its vic- 
tims were confined to troops in the 
field. It was not directed against nor 
did it affect the civilian population. 


Interwar Developments 

Cities were not gassed from the air 
during World War I. However, with 
the advancement in aviation, military 
planners were considering seriously 
the effect of such use in any future 
war. Some of them made the most 
alarming predictions. Indeed, both sol- 
diers and statesmen seemed obsessed 
with the idea of gas attacks on cities. 
However correct or incorrect these 
views may have been they indicated 
that gas had come to be thought of 
as a weapon that would be so used, 
and plans and treaties were made on 
that assumption. 


It was left to World War II to 
demonstrate that the use of gas could 
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be avoided. One limit was placed on 
an otherwise unlimited war. 


World War Il and Korea 

Both sides started the war pre- 
pared for and expecting gas warfare. 
Churchill said: “We must expect gas 
warfare on a tremendous scale. It may 
break out at any moment.” But it did 
not. Why? There are many reasons, 
not one of which answers the question 
completely. 

First, from the tactical point of 
view, Germany would be hindered if 
she used such persistent gases as 
lewisite and mustard when she ad- 
vanced early in the war. Later, when 
Germany was on the defensive, she 
lacked control of the skies and her 
cities lay open. 

A second reason is the lack of de- 
cisiveness of the weapon as demon- 
strated in World War I. 

A third explanation is the fear of 
retaliation. In most cases with most 
weapons each side can retaliate. But 
with gas massive retaliation was an 
expressed threat aimed at the German 
civilian population. 

A fourth reason may be attributed 
to the legal force of the Geneva Gas 
Protocol of 1925. 

Fifth, public opinion, as interpreted 
by the War Department, was partly 
responsible for the decision in 1945 
not to use gas against Japan. 

A sixth and last reason, closely re- 
lated to the indecisive nature of the 
weapon, is the fact that gas is an in- 
convenient means of waging war. The 
gains from using it would not com- 
pensate for the inconveniences to both 
sides arising in a “gas war.” 

No gas was used in the Korean War 
even though the situation was some- 
what similar to World War I. The 
military situation favored gas. The 
political situation did not. 
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Characteristics of Modern Gas 

New categories have been added to 
the five classifications of gases used 
in World War I, and improved gases 
substituted in the old categories. Their 
effects range all the way from sudden 
death to temporary incapacity quickly 
followed by complete recovery. The 
new types include nerve gases, psycho- 
chemicals and incapacitating agents. 

The nerve gases, tabun (GA), sarin 
(GB), and soman (GD), invented by 
the Germans during World War II, 
may be inhaled or absorbed through 
the skin. Death may occur in one min- 
ute or be delayed for two hours, de- 
pending on the concentration of the 
gas. 

Of the new gases the psychochem- 
icals are the most revolutionary. For 
example, in one experiment a cat be- 
came afraid of a mouse. Tests using 
a psychochemical on squad-sized units 
of soldier volunteers indicated that 
the men became confused, irrespon- 
sible, and were unable to carry out 
their missions. Illogical orders were 
given, work became sloppy, and dis- 
cipline nonexistent. None of the vic- 
tims realized that they had been af- 
fected. The effects on both animals 
and men were temporary. There has 
been complete recovery in all cases. 

Incapacitating gases have two char- 
acteristics: the victim is in discom- 
fort or asleep, and he does recover 
completely. A gas that would pain- 
lessly put a city to sleep for a day or 
two, permitting its capture with no 
loss of life or damage to property, 
would make war a Kriegsspiel, indeed. 
Other gases that would cause tempo- 
rary blindness, paralysis, or loss of 
equilibrium would also add a new hu- 
mane chapter to the book of war. Both 
incapacitating agents and the psycho- 
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Before exposure to psycho- 
chemical, a cat shows normal 


reaction to a mouse 





As the psychochemical begins 

to take effect, the cat becomes 

disoriented and shows fear of 
the mouse 
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As the psychochemical takes 
full effect, the cat reacts in 
terror 
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chemicals are still in the experimental 
stage. 


Tactical Employment 

Official US Army doctrine stipulates 
that authority to employ toxic gas 
must be granted through command 
channels. If authorization is given the 
gases have six missions: 

e To soften a strongly defended 
position by inflicting casualties among 
troops. 

e To contaminate areas with per- 
sistent gases to prevent access by the 
enemy. } 

e To isolate enemy positions by 
contaminating routes of supply and 
reinforcement. 

@ To hinder support operations by 
striking assembly and supply installa- 
tions, and by contamination of trans- 
portation facilities. 

e To slow general operations by 
making the enemy wear masks. 

e To produce casualties with a 
minimum of destruction, thereby min- 
imizing the need for later reconstruc- 
tion. 

The first, second, third, and fifth 
missions are directed primarily at the 
enemy troops. However, the fourth 
and sixth could easily involve the con- 
tamination of enemy cities. The fact 
that gas can kill or incapacitate with- 
out destruction of property would 
naturally make the task of the oc- 
cupying army and the conditions of 
the surviving population less difficult. 
Instead of a smoking rubble, the town 
and its facilities would be intact to 
serve both the victor and the van- 
quished. 

Major General Marshall Stubbs, 
Chief Chemical Officer, US Army, has 
summed up the tactical flexibility of 
chemical weapons as follows: 

They can be ‘tailored’ to fit the ex- 
act requirements of the changing com- 


bat situation. They can effect any 
necessary type of casualty, from tem- 
porary mild incapacitation to death 
in minutes. They can be delivered on 
target either overtly or covertly, over 
large areas or small, in either persist- 
ent or nonpersistent form. 

Chemical and biological weapons 
can reach troops whether they are 
concentrated or widely dispersed; out 
in the open or in concealment or cover; 
above ground or in ‘hardened’ under- 
ground installations. 


Problems of Gas Warfare 

There are many legal questions 
raised by the modern development of 
gas warfare. They may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by any treaties which could be con- 
sidered lawmaking, such as the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, or the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925? 


2. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by analogy to any positive rules of in- 
ternational law particularly those 
which forbid the use of poisons or poi- 
sonous weapons, the use of materiel 
calculated to cause unnecessary suf- 
fering, and the treacherous wounding 
or killing of individuals? 

a. Is the use of gas any more in- 
human than the use of bullets, fires, 
knives, and high explosives? 

b. If gas kills without pain would 
it be permitted? 

c. If gas causes pain but does not 
kill would it be permitted? 

d. If gas causes pain but leaves 
few aftereffects would it be permitted? 

3. If one particular gas is not ob- 
jectionable, would it nevertheless be 
outlawed for fear that its use would 
open the door to the employment of 
every type of gas available? 


4. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
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by the custom that noncombatants 
should not be directly attacked? 

a. If gas were restricted to use 
only against troops in the field would 
it be permitted? 

b. Have noncombatants lost much 
of their protection under international 
law because of their active participa- 
tion in the war effort and because of 
the nature of the weapons employed 
in modern warfare? 

5. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by the familiar de Martens clause 
which binds all nations to fulfill the 
principles of the law of nations, as 
they result from the laws of humanity 
and the dictates of the public con- 
science? 

a. Is the public conscience an in- 
fallible or consistent gauge for meas- 
uring the conduct of states? 

b. Does the use of gas shock the 
public conscience any more than fire 
bombing of cities? 

ce. If one of the most civilized 
states in the world is not a party to 
any treaty prohibiting gas warfare 
has the public conscience dictated any- 
thing really binding upon such state 
in the absence of a treaty? 

6. Are there any general principles 
of law which would forbid or limit 
gas warfare? 

7. In World War I and the Ethio- 
pian War, poison gas was an effective 
instrument when properly employed. 
Can international law prevent the use 
of an effective weapon? 

These problems were all encountered 
by the efforts which states made to 
limit or prohibit the employment of 
gas warfare. 


Efforts to Limit Gas Warfare 

Beginning with the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 and continuing down to 
the present day, states have made ef- 
forts to limit gas warfare. These at- 
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tempts must be analyzed in order to 
understand three facets of the prob- 
lem: why gas warfare was of concern 
to states, what the objections and po- 
sitions of the various states were, and 
the legal effect of such efforts at lim- 
itation. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 had 
for one of its purposes the definition 
or limitation of customs of war as 
they had developed up to that time. 
A resolution was submitted to a com- 
mittee at the conference which sought 
to prohibit the use of shells contain- 
ing asphyxiating gases. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the committee. 

John Hay, then United States Sec- 
retary of State, counseled the Amer- 
ican representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference to oppose the resolution. Sec- 
retary Hay’s reasons were as follows: 

1. The United States did not wish 
to deny herself prematurely a means 
of defense. 


2. It is doubtful if an international 
agreement would overcome the temp- 
tations of a nation at war. 


3. The resolution was premature be- 
cause the real effects of such a weapon 
were unknown. 

The resolution passed without the 
concurrence of the United States. It 
provided that: 


The contracting Powers agree to 
abstain from the use of projectiles 
the sole object of which is the diffu- 
sion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases. 

Twenty-six states either ratified or 
adhered to the resolution without res- 
ervation. The United States and Great 
Britain were the only major powers 
who did not sign. 

At the Hague Conference of 1907 
Great Britain’s first delegate, Sir Ed- 
ward Frey, announced that his gov- 
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chemicals are still in the experimental 
stage. 


Tactical Employment 

Official US Army doctrine stipulates 
that autherity to employ toxic gas 
must be granted through command 
channels. If authorization is given the 
gases have six missions: 

e To soften a strongly defended 
position by inflicting casualties among 
troops. 

e To contaminate areas with per- 
sistent gases to prevent access by the 
enemy. : 

e To isolate enemy positions by 
contaminating routes of supply and 
reinforcement. 

e To hinder support operations by 
striking assembly and supply installa- 
tions, and by contamination of trans- 
portation facilities. 

@ To slow general operations by 
making the enemy wear masks. 

e To produce casualties with a 
minimum of destruction, thereby min- 
imizing the need for later reconstruc- 
tion. 

The first, second, third, and fifth 
missions are directed primarily at the 
enemy troops. However, the fourth 
and sixth could easily involve the con- 
tamination of enemy cities. The fact 
that gas can kill or incapacitate with- 
out destruction of property would 
naturally make the task of the oc- 
cupying army and the conditions of 
the surviving population less difficult. 
Instead of a smoking rubble, the town 
and its facilities would be intact to 
serve both the victor and the van- 
quished. 

Major General Marshall Stubbs, 
Chief Chemical Officer, US Army, has 
summed up the tactical flexibility of 
chemical weapons as follows: 

They can be ‘tailored’ to fit the ex- 
act requirements of the changing com- 
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bat situation. They can effect any 
necessary type of casualty, from tem- 
porary mild incapacitation to death 
in minutes. They can be delivered on 
target either overtly or covertly, over 
large areas or small, in either persist- 
ent or nonpersistent form. 

Chemical and biological weapons 
can reach troops whether they are 
concentrated or widely dispersed; out 
in the open or in concealment or cover; 
above ground or in ‘hardened’ under- 
ground installations. 


Problems of Gas Warfare 

There are many legal questions 
raised by the modern development of 
gas warfare. They may be listed as 
follows: 


1. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by any treaties which could be con- 
sidered lawmaking, such as the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, or the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925? 


2. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by analogy to any positive rules of in- 
ternational law particularly those 
which forbid the use of poisons or poi- 
sonous weapons, the use of materiel 
calculated to cause unnecessary suf- 
fering, and the treacherous wounding 
or killing of individuals? 

a. Is the use of gas any more in- 
human than the use of bullets, fires, 
knives, and high explosives? 

b. If gas kills without pain would 
it be permitted? 

c. If gas causes pain but does not 
kill would it be permitted? 

d. If gas causes pain but leaves 
few aftereffects would it be permitted? 

3. If one particular gas is not ob- 
jectionable, would it nevertheless be 
outlawed for fear that its use would 
open the door to the employment of 
every type of gas available? 

4. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
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by the custom that noncombatants 
should not be directly attacked? 

a. If gas were restricted to use 
only against troops in the field would 
it be permitted? 

b. Have noncombatants lost much 
of their protection under international 
law because of their active participa- 
tion in the war effort and because of 
the nature of the weapons employed 
in modern warfare? 

5. Has gas warfare been prohibited 
by the familiar de Martens clause 
which binds all nations to fulfill the 
principles of the law of nations, as 
they result from the laws of humanity 
and the dictates of the public con- 
science? 

a. Is the public conscience an in- 
fallible or consistent gauge for meas- 
uring the conduct of states? 

b. Does the use of gas shock the 
public conscience any more than fire 
bombing of cities? 

ce. If one of the most civilized 
states in the world is not a party to 
any treaty prohibiting gas warfare 
has the public conscience dictated any- 
thing really binding upon such state 
in the absence of a treaty? 

6. Are there any general principles 
of law which would forbid or limit 
gas warfare? 

7. In World War I and the Ethio- 
pian War, poison gas was an effective 
instrument when properly employed. 
Can international law prevent the use 
of an effective weapon? 

These problems were all encountered 
by the efforts which states made to 
limit or prohibit the employment of 
gas warfare. 


Efforts to Limit Gas Warfare 

Beginning with the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 and continuing down to 
the present day, states have made ef- 
forts to limit gas warfare. These at- 
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tempts must be analyzed in order to 
understand three facets of the prob- 
lem: why gas warfare was of concern 
to states, what the objections and po- 
sitions of the various states were, and 
the legal effect of such efforts at lim- 
itation. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 had 
for one of its purposes the definition 
or limitation of customs of war as 
they had developed up to that time. 
A resolution was submitted to a com- 
mittee at the conference which sought 
to prohibit the use of shells contain- 
ing asphyxiating gases. This resolu- 
tion was adopted by the committee. 

John Hay, then United States Sec- 
retary of State, counseled the Amer- 
ican representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference to oppose the resolution. Sec- 
retary Hay’s reasons were as follows: 


1. The United States did not wish 
to deny herself prematurely a means 
of defense. 

2. It is doubtful if an international 
agreement would overcome the temp- 
tations of a nation at war. 

3. The resolution was premature be- 
cause the real effects of such a weapon 
were unknown. 


The resolution passed without the 
concurrence of the United States. It 
provided that: 

The contracting Powers agree to 
abstain from the use of projectiles 
the sole object of which is the diffu- 
sion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases. 

Twenty-six states either ratified or 
adhered to the resolution without res- 
ervation. The United States and Great 
Britain were the only major powers 
who did not sign. 

At the Hague Conference of 1907 
Great Britain’s first delegate, Sir Ed- 
ward Frey, announced that his gov- 
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ernment had instructed him to accept 
the declaration of 1899 against the use 
of asphyxiating gases. Several Latin 
American Republics did the same. The 
United States still did not agree. 


Versailles Treaty, 1919 
The Versailles Treaty stated: 


The use of asphyxiating, poisonous, 
or other gases and of analogous liq- 
uids, materials, or devices being pro- 
hibited, their manufacture and im- 
portation are strictly forbidden in 
Germany. ... 


At the conclusion of the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-22, the United 
States, France, Italy, Great Britain, 
and Japan signed a treaty containing 
the following provision: 


The use in war of asphyxiating, poi- 
sonous or other gases, and all analo- 
gous liquids, materials or devices, hav- 
ing been justly condemned by the 
general opinion of the civilized world 
and a prohibition of such use having 
been declared in treaties to which a 
majority of the civilized powers are 
parties; 

The Signatory Powers, to the end 
that this prohibition shall be univer- 
sally accepted as a part of interna- 
tional law bindingsalike the conscience 
and practice of nations, declare their 
assent to such prohibition, agree to 
be bound thereby as between them- 
selves, and invite all other civilized 
nations to adhere thereto. 


At the time, this treaty provision 
had three important purposes to ful- 
fill : 

1. To obtain the acceptance by the 
United States to the prohibition of 
gas warfare. 

2. To improve the expression of 
such prohibition over the narrow de- 
scription contained in the Hague Dec- 
laration. 
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3. To reaffirm the validity of the 
existing law (as of 1914) with respect 
to the use of noxious gases. 

The treaty was expressly condi- 
tioned to become effective only upon 
ratification by all of the signatory 
powers. France failed to ratify; 
therefore, the treaty never came into 
force. It is important, however, for 
its declaration that the use of poison 
gases had been condemned by the gen- 
eral opinion of the civilized world. 

The “general opinion of the civilized 
world” did not prevent the proponents 
of gas from stating their case. Gen- 
eral Amos A. Fries, writing in 1921, 
stated: 

Why should the United States or 
any civilized country consider giving 
up Chemical Warfare? ... It is just 
as sportsmanlike to fight with chem- 
ical warfare as it is to fight with 
machineguns. ... He (the American) 
is unwilling to agree not to use a 
powerful weapon of war when he 
knows that an outlaw nation would 
use it against him if that outlaw na- 
tion could achieve success by doing so. 

The first part of General Fries’ 
statement is relevant to the question. 
The second can be answered by the 
provisions in international law con- 
cerning reprisals and self-defense. 

Another writer 30 years later was 
to say: 

To me there is something incon- 
sistent in singling out gases, chemi- 
cals, bacteria and atoms and putting 
them outside the pale of international 
law, while other means of destruction 
accounted for some 40,000,000 dead 
and wounded in 1939-45. ... 

With the failure of the Washington 
Conference other attempts were made 
to clarify the legal position of nations 
in regard to gas warfare. 
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On 7 February 1923 the Central 
American Republics signed a conven- 
tion which declared that asphyxiat- 
ing gases, poison, or similar sub- 
stances are contrary to international 
law and to humanitarian principles. 
This convention, although of regional 
application only, is indicative of the 
general attitude concerning poison 
gas which prevailed during the years 
immediately following World War I. 


The Geneva Protocol, 1925 

An attempt of greater significance 
in international law was made in 1925 
to place clearly the stamp of illegality 
upon all types of gas. 

The Geneva Protocol which came 
into force in 1928 stated that “the 
use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous 
or other gases and all analogous liq- 
uids, materials, or devices had been 
justly condemned by the general opin- 
ion of the civilized world.” Therefore, 
“to the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally accepted as a part of 
international law, binding alike the 
conscience and practice of nations, 
declare that the High Contracting 
Parties so far as they are not already 
Parties to Treaties prohibiting such 
use, accept this prohibition. . . .” 

The United States did not ratify 
the protocol. 


League of Nations’ Efforts 

Despite the opinion expressed by 
states that gas warfare should not be 
used, nations continued to arm them- 
selves with such weapons. Attempts 
at disarmament were undertaken by 
the League of Nations to ensure com- 
pliance with treaties then in effect. 

A Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament proposed a Draft Conven- 
tion in 1930, Article 39 of which 
stated that gas warfare is prohibited. 
The instruction or training of armed 
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forces in the use of chemical weapons 
and means of warfare was also to be 
prohibited. The convention was never 
put into force. 


United Nations Disarmament Efforts 

All members of the United Nations 
made a solemn pledge at the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on 25 
January 1946 to eliminate all weap- 
ons of mass destruction. In July 1948 
Trygve Lie called the members’ atten- 
tion to this pledge and noted that the 
debate on the control of nuclear weap- 
ons had distracted attention from bac- 
teriological and chemical weapons de- 
velopment. He urged action against 
all three types. 


Despite several resolutions and in- 
structions the UN Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments has not yet been 
able to come up with a plan. There are 
two main stumbling blocks. The first 
and principal difficulty involves the 
matter of supervision of such disar- 
maments. The second difficulty in- 
volves the actual definition of mass 
destruction weapons. 


Some attempts have been made to 
exclude gas from mass destruction 
weapons because it affects only life 
and not property. Such a distinction 
does not appear wholly valid from 
both a legal and a moral standpoint. 


The Practice of Belligerents 

Efforts since the first Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 to limit gas warfare 
by means of treaty or convention had 
not been too successful. In 1956 the 
United States Army could still state 
in its official military publication on 
the law of land warfare that “The 
United States is not a party to any 
treaty now in force, that prohibits or 
restricts the use in warfare of toxic 
or nontoxic gases.” 


The practice of the United States 
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Chemical weapons provide an aaa to complete physical Desienstion as depicted 


in these two photos of nuclear (above) and conventional (below) bomb damage in 
World War II—US Army photos. 
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ay be analyzed from three different 
tandpoints: from actual use, from of- 
cial policy statements, and from prep- 
ration. 

In World War I the United States 
sed existing gases and developed bet- 
er ones. However, World War I is 
ot a completely satisfactory test of 
he United States attitude in war. 
hat war was a gas war long before 
‘the United States entered it. World 
ar II and the Korean War are better 


estrictions in Korea 

On 25 April 1942 General George 
arshall cabled all theater command- 
rs, warning them not to use gas with- 
ut the prior approval of the War De- 
artment. Such approval was never 
iven despite the fact that gas could 


ave been effectively employed in the 
nage in Pacific. 





The Korean War again placed the 
nited States in a tactical position 
here gas could be effectively em- 
loyed. Still, the field commanders 
ere refused permission to use chemi- 
] weapons for attack on deeply en- 
renched enemy fortifications which 
ere claiming very heavy American 
sualties. Even permission to use tear 
nd vomiting gases was refused. Par- 
doxically, permission was granted to 
se tear and vomiting gases against 
ioting Communist prisoners of war. 
From an observation of actual use 
lone it would appear that the United 
tates, since World War I, has delib- 
rately refrained from the use of any 
ype of gas as a weapon of war. 
When the actual policy statements 
f various officials of the United States 
re considered, the reasons for nonuse 
f gas appear to be one of policy 
ther than law. 


In 1899 both Secretary Hay and 
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Captain Mahon declared that the 
United States would not deny herself 
the right to use gas in her own de- 
fense. 


The American delegates to the Ge- 
neva Conference in 1925 were in- 
structed to support the prohibition of 
gas warfare because the United States 
was “clearly committed to the prin- 
ciple that poison gases should not be 
used.” 

When the Geneva Protocol was sent 
to the Senate the resulting debate and 
letters to Congressmen indicated that 
the United States was not as clearly 
committed as Secretary Kellogg had 
assumed. 

The proponents of the treaty opened 
the debate with a letter from General 
John Pershing denouncing gas war- 
fare in unmistakable terms. 

Senator Wadsworth who led the at- 
tack against the treaty said: 

I cannot understand why gas war- 
fare should be picked out as the thing 
to be abolished, when it was the least 
cruel of any indulged in in the last 
war, as the figures prove. 

It could be asked why any group 
should arise in a civilized country to 
oppose the outlawing of any weapon. 
However, the opposition position can 
be logically defended if gas is, in fact, 
more humane and more effective than 
the weapon that would necessarily be 
used in its place. 


Retaliation Policy 

In 1932 Franklin Roosevelt, an out- 
spoken foe of gas warfare, became 
President of the United States. 

In May 1942 President Roosevelt 
announced the United States policy of 
using gas only in retaliation. To Japan 
he stated that if the Japanese used gas 
anywhere “retaliation in kind and in 
full measure will be meted out.” Later 
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on 8 June 1943 he told the press that 
“we shall under no circumstances re- 
sort to the use of such weapons unless 
they are first used by our enemies.” 

It appears that the policy of retalia- 
tion enunciated by Roosevelt is yet 
with the United States. However, such 
a policy requires preparedness. Pre- 
paredness itself demands constant re- 
search and development. It is this pro- 
gressive preparedness that is now 
giving birth to new gases which are 
changing the character of the weapon 
and are challenging not only the 
United States policy, but also any 
norms of international law that may 
govern in the absence of such a policy. 


Preparedness 

To be prepared for large-scale re- 
taliation means to be prepared to wage 
any kind of chemical warfare. As far 
as preparation is concerned, there is 
no difference. However, to get its 
share of the annual budget the Chem- 
ical Corps has to work under the psy- 
chological handicap of asking for 
money for “unpopular” weapons that 
the United States might never use. 
To overcome this handicap the Army 
must counter public aversion and 
awaken congressional interest by re- 





porting every chemical advance made! 
by the USSR. 

On 6 August 1955 a civilian com-| 
mittee, appointed by the Chief Chem- 
ical Officer to study the mission and 
structure of the Chemical Corps, sub- 
mitted its report recommending the 
development of chemical agents for 
their deterrent effect in possible wars, 
and for their actual use as concepts 
and policies may change. If adopted 
by the United States such a recom- 
mendation would have modified the 
“retaliation only” policy to the extent 
that the policy would admit of possi- 
ble revision in the future. 

It may be concluded from these 
three approaches that the United 
States policy of not using gas is not 
regarded as dictated by international 
law. Considerations of public opinion 
and the fear of retaliation by the en- 
emy upon the United States or upon 
her more exposed allies have been the 
chief factors. Public opinion is being 
changed. Allies may not always be ex- 
posed. Then the full extent of any law 
applicable to gas will have to be meas- 
ured. The policy of “retaliation only” 





now precludes the necessity of such| 
investigation. { 





The fear of total nuclear war could conceivably inhibit the Soviets from 
using atomic weapons, if other means could achieve their purpose. Should 
this prove true, we are right now in a period of development of other weap- 
ons which would not carry with them the threat of total destruction—for 
we are subject to the same pressure as they, perhaps to greater pressures, 
in that we are more concerned with the welfare of our people and our allies. If 
the Communists succeed in attaining a superiority in these new chemical 
and biological weapons, which we cannot match or which we cannot defend } 
against, our nuclear strength could be of academic value. 


Major General Marshall Stubbs 
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This is a condensation of a pa- 
per submitted in response to an 
extension subcourse requirement 
of the United States Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College 
on the Advanced Appreciation of 
the Staff. This particular part 
deals with the working relation- 
ships between certain members of 
the general staff and the special 
staff and suggests a closer 
planner-operator integration of 
duties. The paper represents a 
blend of combat experience, peace- 
time self-study, and professional 
civilian engineering experience. 

One objective of the MILITARY 
REVIEW is to marshal the think- 
ing of the entire Army. This arti- 


Lieutenant Colonel William J. Clough, 
United States Army Reserve 








cle is published with the twofold 
purpose of imparting worthwhile 
ideas and stimulating submissions 
by other citizen soldiers, which 
are useful in the formulation of 
doctrine.—Editor. 


‘ta pendulum swings. Staff con- 
cepts change; those that feature var- 
ious tactical and administrative op- 
erations centers at the division level 
represent a reversal from what most 
officers knew during World War II. 
Historically, they have taken us from 
the inadequate ink and quill tran- 
scription of the general’s order from 
his headquarters in the saddle to the 
present-day staff officer, begetting as- 





: 








A closer union between planning and operating on the staff level is de- 
sirable. A functional grouping of planners-operators responsible to one 
man would be a more realistic approach to solving the staff problem 
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sistants and duties, who in turn beget 
assistants with further duties. 

Experience in civilian construction 
work seemingly provides little back- 
ground for judging Army staff or- 
ganization. But managerial and op- 
erational problems of the building 
industry and Army staff organization 
and functions are similar. The pres- 
sures, the sudden appearance of the 
unexpected, the fast decision, the 
rapid marshaling of forces, and the 
concentration for the decisive effort 
are only a few of the parallels found 
in these two activities. The dimen- 
sions of their urgency may range from 
the smallest nail worth pennies to the 
largest shovel worth a third of a 
million dollars. Success or failure, 
gain or loss of reputation hinge on 
the sound decision. Admittedly, the 
staff and command problems of the 
building business are less complex. 
But the builder’s approach to the prob- 
lem differs noticeably; it might be 
profitably applied to the division staff 
concept. 

Unlike the staff officer, the builder 
is an operator. Like the staff officer, 
his success depends largely on plan- 
ning and thinking ahead. 

Staff organization evolved because 
problems became too complicated for 
one man to handle. As it evolved, the 
staff either took themselves out or 
were shoved out of the chain of com- 
mand. Eventually, the individual offi- 
cer’s authority and usefulness were 
directly proportional to his strength 





Lieutenant Colonel William J. 
Clough, United States Army Reserve, 
served with the 115th Engineer Regi- 
ment, 40th Division, during World 
War II. A graduate mining engineer 
from the University of California, he 
is a project manager on the construc- 
tion of earth dams. 
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of character and personality, and the) 
character of the people above and be. 
low him. I speak now only from my) 
observations of division staffs during 
World War II, but I believe these con-) 
clusions still to be true in this sense:| 
in any organization where a group) 





speaks or acts outside the chain of 
command its usefulness and influence 





depends on how much power each in- 
dividual can grab by hook or crook. 
There have been instances of staff 
officers controlling battalions within 
the division; and equally undesirable 
situations in which a combat soldier} 
contributed nothing more than esti- 
mates and reports because the G1 and 
table of organization and equipment 
pigeonholed him in a staff position. 
Although the operator alone can-| 
not plan simultaneously while carry-| 
ing out any complex job, it would be} 





more realistic to call his helpers “dep-) 
uties” or “lieutenants,” not “staff.” 
Somehow, the term alone hinders the! 
effort. Who can plan a motor move- 
ment better than the man who lives) 
with the trucks, cracks the whip over! 
their drivers, and understands their 





limiting factors? Artillery owns the) . 


guns, plans for their use, and shoots! 
them. The engineers own the “cats,” 
men, and bridges; they always have) 
operated them according to plans pre- 

pared by engineers. FI 


Delegate Responsibility 

The question arises can the chief 
of staff control planning for the com-) 
mander, if he has no intermediates 
between him and the planners? The! 
answer is yes, if he first will isolate) 
the automatic or continuing proce) 
dures that can be handled by subor- 
dinates—and then entrust their ad! 
ministration to designated assistants. 





Many procedures, now the primary re} 
sponsibility of the G-staff, are placed) 
j 
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und the) too high on the ladder. Conversely, in 
and be.) too many situations, really important 
om my) matters like morale are delegated to 
during| staff officers. Whether this is a matter 
se con-| of perspective or staff organization is 
-sense:| debatable. The point is, that a closer 
group} union between planning and operating 
1ain of| on the staff level would be fruitful. 
fluence}; Information is a prerequisite to 
ach in-| planning. In line with my proposal, 
' crook.| a subordinate could carry out the pres- 
of staff} ent functions of the G2; a man who 
within} could immediately and directly imple- 
esirable), ment the collection plan because he 
soldier} would command the collection agen- 
in esti-} cies. 
G1 and} The cavalry reconnaissance squad- 
pment! ron commander is a likely candidate 
tion. ' for the position. Battle groups would 
he = lay on combat patrols directly at his 
 Carry-! request rather than the G3, who fre- 
ould bel) quently is either a rubber‘stamp or 
's “dep-) 9 hindrance to both sides when intelli- 
“staff.” gence patrols are concerned. If the 
lers the) intelligence operator also has to se- 
Fr move") cure the division flanks, this should 
ho lives present no unsurmountable problem. 
up over’ Based on information from these 
is their} and other sources, the G3 starts think- 
~— thes ing about a tactical plan. The battle 
| shoots / group commanders, artillery, and 
cats, other support commanders help where 
ys have! appropriate. A decision based on a 
ans Pre staff presentation of alternates, one 
| of which is a recommended course of 
' action, is suspect. Surely, planning 
1e chief! guidance could continue right into the 
he com-| planning process. 
nediates, A skillful manager should be able 
rs? The) to slide in and out of his subordinates’ 
| isolate, work, looking over several persons’ 
+ proce} Shoulders as they plan. Alternate 
y subor-) routes, methods of movement, time 
heir ad) and space studies, and other basic re- 
sistants|| quirements should be scrutinized as 
nary re}, they develop. Thus when the plan 
e placed!) comes up for decision, not only the 
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final result but the soundness of as- 
sumptions and methods may be as- 
sessed. 


Planning Guidance 

Perhaps the planner has been able 
at an early stage to abandon some al- 
ternates and concentrate on others. It 
is amazing how the interchange dur- 
ing this looking-over-shoulders stage 
brings forth ideas far greater than 
the number of heads that have been 
brought together. This tossing back 
and forth of thoughts is an experience 
that the sanitizing and isolating of 
assistants, by rank and by custom, 
makes relatively rare. Without a finger 
in the pie the commander is vulnerable 
to a selling job or a distortion of opin- 
ion, whether deliberate or uninten- 
tional. 

During this planning stage the chief 
of staff must coordinate the major 
tasks, as he always has. He must de- 
cide which of the coordination re- 
quirements he will handle himself and 
to whom he will assign coordination 
on a lower level. He will continue to 
guide the preparation of orders, al- 
though in a fast-moving war they will 
be fragmentary and issued orally. The 
dual function of operator and planner 
should reduce the chance for misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation. 

On the other side of the staff pic- 
ture, the administrative support plan 
really is not a separate entity from 
the operation plan, in the usual sense. 
Any operation that is tactically sound 
never should be abandoned because it 
cannot be supported. This is based on 
two premises: the commander who is 
in on the planning keeps in mind his 
administrative support requirements; 
second, the Army sells short the capa- 
bility of the American soldier to im- 
provise, to exceed his own and his 
equipment’s capacity. There never has 
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been a war more difficult to support 
than the island-hopping campaigns in 
the Pacific, but divisions never really 
lacked basic necessities even though 
channels of supply were devious and 
unorthodox. 

Between wars when staffs train, 
schools must devise somewhat arbi- 
trary logistical factors as tools with 
which to solve problems. Further, they 
need to standardize organizations and 
individual training to improve the in- 
terchangeability of each. But the war- 
time soldier and his equipment far 
exceed those standards. 

Two and one-half ton trucks are an 
example. Inspectors skinned engineer 
troops in the Continental United 
States when they found three tons of 
muck on a truck. During combat a 
hundred percent or higher overload 
was common. Basically, these are the 
same trucks that today run on Cali- 
fornia highways with legal loads of 
131% tons. In 1954 my subcontractor 
on a highway project hauled off-high- 
way some 5,000 loads that averaged 
28,900 pounds, using a string of war 
surplus trucks with built-up bodies 
and hoists. 

Undoubtedly, people can operate 
with the same relative overloads, in 
regard to both the individual capabil- 
ity to work harder and to perform sat- 
isfactorily tasks now assigned to 
higher grades. It is the same old story 
—we send a lieutenant to do a ser- 
geant’s job, and on up the line until 
we find lieutenant colonels doing 
things that captains and majors could 
do just as well. 


Core of the Problem 

The trucks, however, are only symp- 
tomatic, a side issue. The staff-plan- 
ning-operating relationship is the 
core of the problem. Instead of mir- 
ing the G3 and G4 in the details of 
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transportation, it would be more effi-) 
cient to delegate the functions to a/ 
single operator-planner who commands), 
the ground transportation and Army) 
aviation units, assigned and attached) 
to the division. One of his bright) 
young helpers could sit in the division} 
logistics control center (DLCC) or} 
the G3 shop and funnel information| 
back and forth on which to coordinate} 
the division’s tactical and administra- 
tive movements. Traffic plans and con-| 
trol would emanate from the command | 
on the operation level, with the as-| 
sistance of the provost marshal or 
preferably transportation’s own con- 
trol police. Service units no longer 
would hoard trucks to accomplish their |) 
own missions because direct responsi- | 
bility for the whole job, plus the) 
weight of command, would ensure the! 
most economical use of transportation. 
Similarly, engineer problems are : 
split between G3 and G4. Neither un.- | 
derstands the technical problems but! 
each regards the task assignments! 
from his own selfish viewpoint. It is 
the engineer’s responsibility equally to! 


bust a pillbox in the front or to “rock” ) ° 


a depot in the rear. As an opera-/ 
tor-planner and an unbiased expert! 
he should advise G3, G4, transporta-' 
tion, and others where his own engi-| 
neer effort should be directed. Again,” 
a smart young man could funnel in-’ 
formation both up and down. Our en- 
gineer capability will be even leaner) 
and more inadequate in the next war’ 
than in the past. It must not be mis-! 
directed by a dual boss system with 
one overpowering personality or one 
weak link among the three coordinat- 
ing individuals on the present staff. 

Substituting ordnance and medical 
for transportation and engineer in the 
foregoing examples expresses the idea 
of their places in the new framework. 
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The quartermaster has so many auto- 
s to al) matic functions that he would disap- 
1mands|| pear as a special staff officer and end 
_Army|} up as an assistant, probably to the 
ttached|) G4. The signal officer must be on the 
bright|) command-G3 level because of his role 
livision i in maintaining communications. 
Se Functional Grouping , 
rdinate), The result, then, is not a staff at all 


inistra- | but a functional grouping of opera- 


nd con-|, tors responsible to one man for both 
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planning and operating. They are ex- 
perts big enough to advise the com- 
mander and then allocate and operate 
the available means fairly and prop- 
erly. Coordination requires continu- 
ous effort; it is hard work and the 


sponsi-| fewer people between the coordinators 
lus the H the better. This functional grouping of 


ure the) operator-planners is a step in that di- 


rtation. 
ms are! 


» rection. It greatly facilitates the early 
exchange of information and it elim- 


her un- inates some of the frictions resulting 


ms but 
mnments 
it. It is 
ually to 
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} from dividing responsibility and re- 
) porting to two commanders with con- 
flicting interests. It seems obvious that 
it should quicken response to the plan 
or directive and it will decrease the 


opera: chance for misunderstanding the will 


expert | 
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Mm. engi-| 
Again, | 


nnel in-’ 
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ators will be right in his lap from 
the time he issues his initial planning 
guidance. 

This method will require more run- 
ning around by commanders. It would 
call for liaison officers who are almost 
twins to each operator. But it could 
result in the elimination of the special 
staff as we know it. It also is going 
to require more coordination by radio 
message in the clear and this will in- 
crease security problems. 

The commanding general commands 
the division; he is not a decision maker 
only, sitting in his trailer receiving 
briefings with recommended courses 
of action based on completed staff 
work. He is right out in the front of- 
fice with the doors open in all direc- 
tions, listening to artillery, battle 
group, transportation, and all other 
discussion in his headquarters. He is 
the man who guides, directs, and slips 
in and out first of the planning, and 
then of the operation itself. From his 
perch in a helicopter he may say, “Joe, 
this is not going the way we planned. 
Can you get more people or guns or 
trucks, or should we make a quick 
change and do thus and so?” That’s 
the way it should be in war or peace. 
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CONVENTIONAL ARTILLERY 
AND 
NUCLEAR MISSILES 


Lieutenant Colonel Enzo Fasanotti 





Nuclear capable forces which 
can support Italian Army units on 
NATO’s southern flank include the 
First US Missile Command and 
the 3d Italian Missile Brigade (See 
“Birth of a Binational Command,” 
MR, Jan 1961, p 3). This article, 
written by an Italian Army officer, 
is indicative of the work being done 
by our allies to assure effective 
utilization of these forces.—Edi- 
tor. 


M AXIMUM effect of a variety of 
weapons with varying capabilities can 
only be obtained when the commander 
employing them has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and limi- 
tations of each. Conventional artillery 
and nuclear armed tactical missiles 
present a particularly challenging 
problem in this respect. Similarities 
and differences of the two categories 
are significant and must be considered 
in their employment. 
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conventional artillery, but it requires 
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the maneuver of trajectories and © 


weapons to permit concentration of a |) 
number of pieces on a single target. | 


On the other hand, a single tactical 


missile can provide a respectable mass 
of fire in and of itself, the intensity } 


and size of which are limited only by 
the yield of the weapon used. 
Massing conventional fires on a spe- 
cific target may require accurate geo- 
detic data, ballistic data, registration 
of weapons, and perhaps even the dis- 
placement of firing units. Tactical 
missiles require these same prepara- 
tions. In this respect they are similar. 
The first difference between the 





This is a translation by Mr. 
LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, of an article originally 
appearing in the June 1960 issue 
of RIVISTA MILITARE (Italy). 
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characteristics of the two means is 
that the explosion of a nuclear weapon 
bears more resemblance to an aerial 
bombing than an artillery bombard- 
+ ment. The other marked differences 
derive from the concentrated charac- 
ter of the power of a nuclear explo- 
_ sion, the instantaneous effect of a nu- 
_ dear explosion, and the availability of 
nuclear means. 

Once a nuclear weapon is launched 
one becomes, in a sense, a slave to the 
' power that is unleashed. Artillery can, 
on the other hand, be shifted to an- 
other target, halted, or the rate of 
fire may be increased or diminished 
' and thus the power released modified. 
_ The user remains master of the fire 
and can adapt it to the requirement 
| of the tactical action which it is sup- 
porting. 

The fact that the nuclear explosion 
occurs instantaneously and generates 
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enormous immediate effects in the 
target area is an advantage from the 
viewpoint of the formation of the fire 
mass and of surprise. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind two facts: the 
residual nuclear effects will not al- 
ways permit rapid and bold exploita- 
tion of the strike; and the nuclear 
_ explosion generally discloses the di- 
rection of the attacker’s main effort 
/ and so attracts reaction of the enemy 
to the sector that has been hit. 


Nuclear weapons may not always be 
| available to the commander in control 
of the operation and even if available, 
may not be under his direct control. 
In addition, the decentralization of 
control of high-power weapons nearly 
always will be opposed by senior com- 
manders since a nuclear explosion may 
| affect operations in the area of more 
_than one subordinate commander. 

| From this discussion it may be con- 
| cluded that: the power of the nuclear 
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weapon, although astoundingly great, 
is localized in space and bounded in 
time; it will not always be easy to 
coordinate fire and maneuver to the 
best tactical advantage when nuclear 
weapons are used; and that the nu- 
clear explosion usually achieves sur- 
prise, but if not exploited immediately, 
it betrays the direction of attack and 
may destroy surprise for succeeding 
phases of the operation. 


Effects 


We may consider effects of nuclear 
weapons from various standpoints. 
These include effects from the tactical 
point of view; their persistence with 
associated problems; and the security 
of the friendly forces. 


Let us examine the various aspects 
and compare them with those of con- 
ventional artillery. 

Conventional artillery is able to pro- 
duce neutralization, destruction, and 
harassment. The most normal effect is 
that of neutralization. 

The dominant effect of nuclear 
weapons is that of destruction. Their 
neutralization effects must not be un- 
derestimated, however, since the ex- 
plosion of these weapons will also pro- 
duce considerable neutralization in the 
zones adjacent to ground zero but out- 
side the area of direct effects, pre- 
venting, for a certain length of time, 
forces which have not been struck 
from carrying on tactical activity. 
Neutralization is most pronounced 
when considerable fallout is produced, 
resulting in radjoactivity in the area 
of operations. 

The neutralization produced by 
shock on personnel in the zones adja- 
cent to ground zero will be consider- 
able. In all probability the shock of 
a nuclear strike will last longer than 
the shock of an artillery bembard- 
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ment, for combat-hardened troops be- 
come partially inured to artillery fire. 

The destruction effects of nuclear 
weapons are, by their very nature, 
persistent. An area that has been hit 
with a nuclear weapon which has pro- 
duced effects different than those de- 
sired may be impassable for a consid- 
erable time. The commander who has 


an 


Italian crew preparing an Honest John missile for launch 


used the weapon may find his planned 
avenue of approach blocked and may 
be forced to use a less desirable route 
of attack. 

It is obvious that nuclear weapons 
are not suitable for closely coordinated 
actions. In this field there will con- 
tinue to be no substitute for conven- 
tional artillery. 

Troop safety factors require that 
nuclear strikes be a considerable dis- 
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tance from friendly forces. Armored 
forces or mechanized infantry are the} 
units best suited for the exploitation | 
of nuclear explosions, because, among |) 
other things, they are better able to|) 
cover such distances rapidly. 

The security of the friendly forces | 
can be endangered by the explosion of } 
a nuclear device which has a lower 
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than anticipated height of burst. The 
formation of fallout may make it nec-) 
essary to slow down the maneuver and) 
delay the immediate exploitation of! 
the strike. With conventional artil- 
lery, fire which impedes friendly op-) 
erations is suspended or shifted) 
quickly from one zone to another. 

In summary, it is apparent that nu-) 
clear weapons produce considerable| 
destruction and neutralization effects; | 
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the persistence of certain effects of 
the nuclear explosion, such as residual 
radioactivity, possible fallout, and 
cratering of the terrain, can create 
conditions which are unfavorable to 
maneuver; and the employment of nu- 
clear weapons is restricted by troop 
safety factors. 


The Time Factor 

The time between location of target 
and strike by a tactical missile is al- 
ways of considerable magnitude. This 
is one of the basic problems in the 


employment of nuclear weapons. Re- 
' sponse times with presently deployed 
| weapons are on the order of hours. 


The coordination between fire and 
maneuver is much more difficult with 
nuclear weapons than with conven- 
tional artillery. In the latter case the 
fire is coordinated with the movement; 
in the first case it often will be neces- 
sary to coordinate the movement to 
the fire. Response times are often con- 
siderable. Preplanning can save the 
time required to obtain authorization 


for the strike and part of the time 
: needed for analysis of the target. 


The disadvantage of delay inherent 


} to a nuclear strike must be weighed 


against the decisive effects obtainable 


+ by such weapons against critical tar- 
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| gets. Hence the time factor must not 


be judged by the criterion of imme- 


) diacy alone. 


Economy 

In addition to the normal factors of 
economy, there is a relative economy 
which must be considered by the con- 
trolling commander to whom the 


| weapon is allocated. Factors involved 


include the availability of weapons 
and progress of operations. The ex- 
penditure of a missile will depend upon 
how many of them and what types 
are available considered against the 
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importance of the tactical operation. 

All things considered, however, 
since the number of weapons available 
will be limited, it will be necessary to 


-economize on their use and expend 


them at a well-deliberated rate. 

Considerations of economy may 
preclude the use of a nuclear weapon 
even when its employment would be 
advisable. When nuclear weapons are 
not available, it will be necessary to 
substitute conventional artillery fire 
or air strikes. 


Acquisition and Analysis of Targets 

A problem which conditions the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons is the 
complex one of the acquisition and 
analysis of targets. 

Nuclear effects depend, in part, on 
a correct analysis of the target. Tim- 
ing depends on precise information to 
avoid tardy strikes, and considera- 
tions of economy make it necessary to 
determine whether a target is remu- 
nerative. 

The actions involved in the employ- 
ment of a surface-to-surface missile 
fall into four principal parts: 

1. Detection and location of a profit- 
able target and determination of the 
basic elements needed for analysis. 

2. Analysis of the target, decision 
to strike it, the yield of the weapon 
to be employed, the height of burst, 
and the delivery means to be used. 

3. Preparations for firing including 
the occupation of the firing position, 
check out of equipment and weapon, 
application of firing data, and check 
of troop safety factors. 

4. Poststrike analysis of the effects 
and confirmation of orders for exploi- 
tation of the strike or their modifica- 
tion on the basis of the poststrike 
analysis. 

This brings out the fact that it is 
not possible to arrive at a decision or 
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to exploit a nuclear explosion without 
having solved the basic problem of 
acquisition and analysis of the target. 


Acquisition of the Target 

Nuclear targets are often deep in 
the enemy’s position. This distance de- 
stroys the effectiveness of the artillery 
observers on the ground. Somewhat 
more can be accomplished by light ob- 
servation aircraft. But even these nor- 
mal elements of the artillery observa- 
tion can do nothing at night or in 
fog, yet it is under these conditions 
that paying targets for nuclear weap- 
ons will most commonly occur. 

It will be rare that a profitable tar- 
get is detected and recognized from 
a ground observation post. Recourse 
is being taken to technical means of 
acquisition and their use is becoming 
more and more routine. Ground warn- 
ing radars and various types of visual, 
photographic, and electronic aerial 
observation represent an extension, a 
strengthening, and often a substitute 
for ground observation. 

The intelligence organization which 
uses these means must have a direct 
communications channel to the com- 
mander authorized to employ nuclear 
weapons. 


Field surveillance radars have the 
ability, at the present time, to make 
out moving or stationary targets at 
a distance of from 15,000 to 20,000 
meters. A skilled operator can esti- 
mate the dimensions and approximate 
number and nature of the elements 
which form the target from an audi- 
ble tone or a visual signal. In those 
cases where radar fails, by itself, to 
solve the problem of acquisition, the 
positional data obtained serves to di- 
rect the efforts of aerial observers 
equipped with other electronic and in- 
frared devices. 
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Having established the fact that the 
efficacious employment of missiles is | 
based, predominantly, on the intelli- | 
gence gathering effort, we should give 
particular attention to this process. [| 

The intelligence effort must be flex- | 
ible, well-integrated, and rapid in the 
detection and location of nuclear tar- | 
gets. It must include agents and clan- | 
destine squads which operate with 
partisans, guerrilla forces, and fifth | 
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Visual signals from an AN/TPS-25 ground © 
surveillance radar. Signals shown are (1) | 
a train, (2) an automobile, (3) a walking | 

man, and (4) a walking girl. | 


columns for the gathering and com- | 
munication of target information. | 








It must be able to concentrate its | 
efforts rapidly on a given zone in or- 
der to obtain the information on a 
specific target in a short time. 

Planning must provide for the con- 
tinuous surveillance of the areas and 
routes where profitable targets may | 
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be formed. This planning must be 


terrain and a good knowledge of the 


» tactics and means of the enemy. 


All the personnel assigned to intel- 


> ligence duties must be aware of the 
' importance of collection, evaluation, 
' and rapid transmission of information 


of nuclear targets. 
The analysis of the target is inti- 


Improper evaluation may lead to im- 


\ proper expenditure of a nuclear weap- 
/ on. Conversely, it may deny the use 
' of a weapon on a critical target. Dur- 
; ing the process of analysis there 
} should be a constant flow of confir- 
' mations and complementary data to 
) the commander concerned, which will 
) assist him in the decision to use or 
» not to use the weapon. 


It is indispensable that the officers 


i responsible for the initial evaluation 
' of a nuclear target be thoroughly 
) trained and endowed with sound tac- 


tical judgment. Targets will not 
always present themselves already 
formed, and it often will be necessary 


+ to anticipate their future importance. 


It is easier to analyze fixed than mo- 


) bile targets or those which can move 
) later. 


Target Analysis 

An analyst is expected to furnish 
his commander two or three solutions 
from which to choose, specifying the 
damage that may be inflicted on the 


_ target and the residual effects which 
> can be expected from the burst, tak- 


ing strict account of the friendly and 


> enemy situations at the moment of 
» the analysis. 


The analysis for known targets is 


y made on the basis of guidance of the 


commander. This guidance normally 
indicates the damage that must be 


achieved on the target; the risk that 
can be accepted by friendly forces; 
and the permissible undesirable ef- 
fects such as fires, residual radiation, 
or destruction in inhabited places. 


The analyst, therefore, will present 
solutions which come closest to the 
criteria established by the commander 
and which can be achieved with the 
means available, 


Efforts are being made to simplify 
the procedures for the analysis of tac- 
tical targets. This simplification of 
procedures goes hand in hand with 
the increase in the number and a de- 
crease in the yield of weapons. 


The logical process of analysis of 
a target is the same whether it is a 
normal target for conventional artil- 
lery or a nuclear target. It would be 
highly desirable if all artillery offi- 
cers and commanders were trained in 
the analysis of targets in accordance 
with a standard method which could 
range from a visual, oral analysis suit- 
able for conventional fire to a pon- 
dered, written analysis (such as is 
suitable for a nuclear target). 


Conclusion 

The careful integration of nuclear 
and nonnuclear fires is dependent 
upon an adequate and effective target 
acquisition and target analysis capa- 
bility. With this capability the two 
weapons systems can be used to com- 
plement each other. 


Tactical missiles with nuclear war- 
heads must now be considered a nor- 
mal form of fire support. These weap- 
ons have particular characteristics 
which distinguish them from conven- 
tional artillery. The maximum effect 
of both weapons can be obtained only 
if the capabilities and limitations of 
each are recognized and exploited. 
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Lieutenant Colonel George E. Handley, Jr., 
United States Army 


O WNING a slide rule and know- 
ing how to use it are two entirely 
different things. So it is with Army 
aviation. All US Army divisions have 
organic aviation companies, but get- 
ting the most out of them is some- 
thing else again. 

Brigadier General Clifton F. von 
Kann, Director of Army aviation, re- 
cently said that “Aviation, signifying 
many different things to different peo- 
ple, is one of the most misunderstood 
activities of the Army.” This state- 
ment is particularly true with respect 
to the organization and employment 
of division Army aviation companies 
and division staff activities and rela- 
tionships connected with their use. 
Current Department of the Army 
Field Manuals set forth doctrine per- 
taining to division aviation, but do 
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not deal with its intricacies, leaving | 
much to the interpretation of the | 
reader. For this and other reasons di- 
visions frequently realize less than the J 
full benefit from their aviation com- [ 
panies. 

Division Army aviation today is | 
organized into companies. Some divi- | 
sions have gone further and have or- | 
ganized provisional aviation battal- | 
ions. These formal organizations often 
are the root of misunderstandings | 
which debase the value of Army avia- | 
tion and pervert its purpose. ; 

Originally, the aircraft, two per | 
field artillery battalion, merely served 
as elevated observation posts from | 
which the observer adjusted fire. This } 
arrangement satisfactorily answered § 
the needs at the beginning of World * 
War II. But it soon became evident 7 
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that grouping the aircraft at division 
artillery level made for more econom- 
ical use, provided a continuously avail- 
able means of observation, and took 
better advantage of the speed and 
range of communication. Many divi- 
sions, various artillery groups, and an 
occasional corps artillery headquarters 
organized their aviation along these 
lines. 


Subsequent to World War II more 
and more units recognized how Army 
aviation could provide support. Army 
aviation’s first expansion gave all of 
them their own aircraft. This also 
proved to be an uneconomical and im- 
practical way to use aviation, prima- 
rily because it fragmented supply, 
maintenance, mess, traffic control, and 
training. It was wasteful and dupli- 
cated many missions. Many smaller 
units that had aviation went without 
when their own aircraft were down 
for maintenance. 


First Aviation Company 

In the fall of 1953 the 8th Army 
in Korea activated under provisional 
tables of organization and equipment 
(TOE’s) the first formal] division 
aviation companies. The companies at 
that time contained slightly more than 
half the number of aircraft they con- 
tain today. Initially, the divisions or- 
dered their internal organization and 
methods of use as they saw fit. As 
time went on, experiments and tests 
led the divisions to arrive at similar 
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organizations and concepts for their 
aviation companies. Development of 
the first Department of the Army ap- 
proved TOE aviation companies, in 
the 1955 atomic type field army divi- 
sions, incorporated many of the les- 
sons learned and conceptual doctrine 
devised from the Korean aviation 
companies. 


Many debates and much criticism 
have centered on the aviation company 
organization. The critic moans that he 
does not have aviation when he needs 
it, that he has no control over the 
aviation which supports him. He al- 
leges that the organization violates 
the planned or intended use of Army 
aviation. 

Lack of knowledge and understand- 
ing of how the unit can and should 
be employed betrays the critic. The 
organization is flexible. It gives the 
division the aviation it requires, the 
proper command structure, the proper 
continuity, and the proper reliability; 
all in all, more comprehensive aviation 
support than was ever possible under 
the old fragmented system. 

A glance at a diagram of the avia- 
tion company within the infantry di- 
vision,* together with the aviation 
staff section, indicates that this or- 
ganization is a montage of aircraft 
types and sections, a variety in names 
and implied missions. The casual 
viewer may gain the impression that 
no real thought of employment went 
into the organization. It appears no- 
tably unsuited for utilization as a 
unit. This observation is accurate, be- 
cause it was not intended that the 
division Army aviation company 
should be employed as a unit. It is 
intended to be “fragmented” to vari- 
ous elements of the division requiring 
The airborne and armored division aviation 


companies are organized similarly; their employ- 
ment and attendant staff functions are the same. 
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support. The aviation company was 
designed with two primary ideas in 
mind: to provide continuous and re- 
sponsive aviation support to the ele- 
ments of the division; and to provide 
economical use of aircraft by cen- 
tral control of facilities, supply, and 
maintenance. These ideas frequently 
are expressed as the principles of em- 
ployment for Army aviation—freedom 
of use, ready availability, and econ- 
omy of use. Achieving these ends is 
tantamount to “having your cake and 
eating it.” Continuous and responsive 
aviation support .frequently defeats 
economy and the economical use of 
aircraft certainly reduces freedom. 
Success in applying these principles 
depends not only on organizational de- 
sign but on understanding how the or- 
ganization should be employed. 


Support Required 

The first step in designing the or- 
ganization was to determine what 
units within the division required avi- 
ation support, and the type and quan- 
tity of aircraft needed. The first part 
of this determination was readily ap- 
parent. All units within the division 
require aviation support, but to what 
degree? Battle groups and division ar- 
tillery have a continuing or habitual 
requirement for aviation support. The 
armor battalion and cavalry squadron 
also require it, but on something less 
than a continuing basis. Frequently, 
their companies or troops are attached 
to the infantry battle groups. 

Providing specific aircraft to sup- 
port the battle groups would satisfy 
requirements of these units. There- 
fore, the direct support platoon, con- 
taining specifically designated support 
sec.'ons for the five infantry battle 
groups and the division artillery, was 
established. Initially, this platoon also 
contained a target acquisition sec- 
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tion to provide direct support to the 
cavalry squadron, but the section sub- 
sequently was deleted and made into 
a separate platoon. 

The next step was to provide gen- 
eral support for the remainder of the 
division. The armored battalion and 
the cavalry squadron as well as the 
engineer, signal, quartermaster and 
medical units, and the division head- 
quarters certainly need aviation sup- 
port. These units do not have a con- 
tinuing requirement for a specific type 
of aviation support. Their needs vary 
in numbers and types of aircraft, as 
well as the frequency of support mis- 
sion. 

A general support platoon of four 
sections was organized to provide this 
support. This platoon actually is a 
pool of aircraft. The sections are 
merely a convenient breakdown of air- 
craft types. The employment of the 
aircraft is based on the mission re- 
quirements, rather than the section 
organization. Missions may be per- 
formed by individual aircraft or a 
grouping of any number of aircraft 
from one or more of the sections. 


Target Acquisition 

The aerial surveillance platoon fur- 
nishes surveillance for _ intelligence 
purposes in general support of the di- 
vision. This platoon originally was a 
section of the direct support platoon, 
and the reconnaissance squadron con- 
trolled its employment. Development 
of drone aircraft and the AO-1 Mo- 
hawk gave this section a greater capa- 
bility than supporting one element of 
the division at a time. It was felt that 
this agency should be immediately and 
directly responsive to the division com- 
mander, the general staff, and the fire 
support coordinator. The need for in- 
formation in targeting nuclear weap- 
ons primarily demanded this respon- 
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siveness. This platoon, therefore, was 
established to provide support for the 
division as a whole, in its normal em- 
ployment. 

Having settled on a direct support, 
a general support, and an aerial sur- 
veillance platoon the next step in the 
organizational design was to deter- 
mine how many and what type aircraft 
the aviation company needed. 

As stated, the direct support pla- 
toon was organized to provide support 
to those elements of the division that 
have a continuing requirement for 
aviation support. The artillery re- 
quired sufficient aircraft to provide 
continuous observation for the ad- 
justment of artillery fire and to mobi- 
lize the artillery commander and his 
staff. Eight observation airplanes and 
two reconnaissance helicopters filled 
this need. 


Battle Group Requirements 

The battle group requirements were 
harder to determine. The probable em- 
ployment of aircraft by a battle group 
runs all the way from reconnaissance 
to the air movement of rifle companies. 
Aircraft requirements include almost 
all types available to Army aviation. 
The planners realized that they could 
not provide the battle groups with suf- 
ficient aircraft to meet every con- 
ceivable situation. It was decided to 
provide each battle group with the 
minimum of one reconnaissance hel- 
icopter, and to provide additional air- 
craft from the general support platoon 
as the situation required. The combat 
support section then became a nucleus 
upon which to tailor aviation support 
for the battle group. Depending on the 
classic variables of mission, terrain, 
and enemy and own situation, the bat- 
tle group’s support section may con- 
sist of one, six, eight, or more aircraft 
of various types. 
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The combat support section and the 
artillery support section provide a 
captain, in addition to the number of 
officers required to fly the aircraft, 
who is the section commander and is 
also the aviation officer for the sup- 
ported division artillery or battle 
group. He assists the supported com- 
mander and his staff in determining 
the aviation support requirements. In 
addition, he controls the aircraft al- 
located for support. 


Continuity of Support 

The numbers and types of aircraft 
placed in the general support platoon 
were determined by no magic formula. 
They are a compromise between the 
requirements of the division and the 
aviation company’s share of the speci- 
fied manning level for the division. 
There are enough, however, of the 
types normally required for division 
operations to provide continuity of 
support, including sufficient light car- 
go helicopters to lift two rifle platoons. 

Continuous aerial surveillance by a 
variety of airborne sensors forms the 
basis for the quantity and types of 
aircraft in the aerial surveillance pla- 
toon. The two L-19 aircraft provide 
a limited day/night clear weather pho- 
tography capability. The four AO-1 
Mohawks provide a variety of visual, 
photo, and infrared surveillance for 
day or night clear weather operations 
and side-looking airborne radar for 
all weather surveillance. The drone 
system provides photo surveillance for 
specific missions over enemy areas 
where air defense activities prevent 
penetration by manned aircraft. 

The aviation company can provide 
adequate aviation support if properly 
used. To do this, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the command and staff rela- 
tionships and control over supporting 
aviation elements. 
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The TOE for the aviation company 
provides for two commanders—the 
division aviation commander and the 
company commander. The latter com- 
mands the company and exercises com- 
mand control over the operations of 
the airfields, maintenance and supply, 
and those parts of the aviation com- 
pany not under the operational con- 
trol of other elements of the division. 
In doing so he must ensure the pro- 
vision of operable aircraft to elements 
of the division that the division staff 
designates to receive aviation support. 

The division aviation commander is 
the over-all commander of all Army 
aviation, organic or attached to the 
division. This latter group may include 
transport helicopter units, aerial re- 
connaissance and security units, and 
additional aviation maintenance units. 
In addition to his command functions, 
he acts as a special staff officer, advis- 
ing the commander and staff on avia- 
tion matters. As a staff officer he is 
concerned with matters that fall into 
the area of general staff supervision 
of the G2, G3, and G4. He, therefore, 
should not be considered as working 
for or under the direct general staff 
supervision of any particular member 
of the G staff. The chief of staff should 
give definitive supervision. 


Working With G2 

The G2 area in which the aviation 
commander is concerned is surveil- 
lance and target acquisition. Obvi- 
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ously, the aerial surveillance platoon ps 
of the aviation company will be one of F of s 
the principal means for these intelli- F) go, 
gence functions. The aviation com- F op | 
mander will advise the G2 on the tech- F tra; 
nical capabilities and limitations of F par 
the aerial surveillance platoons. Nor- F mo) 


mally, the aviation commander will f q 
place this platoon at the direct disposal 


of the G2 for the transmission and co- = 
‘CRE Se » volt 
ordination of missions and the direct f Are 
receipt of surveillance information. [ al 
The aviation commander also will F 
assist the G2 in the development of an 1 
over-all division plan for aerial sur. fF ” 
veillance. Based on the G2’s plans and pon 
requirements, the aviation commander o 
will provide aircraft to subordinate } - 
division elements and advise the G2 thr 
on the capabilities of these units to 
conduct aerial surveillance. a 
Working With G3 of 


The division aviation commander | for 
works closely with the G3 in the de- | hig 
velopment of aviation support for sub- | ma 
ordinate elements. The amount of avi- f the 
ation support to subordinate units, f avi 
in addition to the habitual direct sup- F 
port allocation, must be developed > 
carefully based on the mission and 
requirements of the subordinate unit 
and the availability of aircraft. In- 
cluded in this will be the relationship 
of the supporting aviation to the sup- 
ported unit. This relationship deals 
with the length of time and degree of 
control the subordinate unit will ex- 
ercise over the supporting aviation. 

Other areas in which the aviation 
commander assists the G3 include the 
recommendation and application of 
priorities for aviation support, use of 
airspace, acquisition of additional avi- 
ation support from higher echelons, 
and the planning and execution of air- 
mobile operations. In regard to ait- 
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' mobile operations, the aviation com- 
' mander will assist in the preparation 
of standing operating procedure plans 
| for the lift of division units based 


on the technical capabilities of Army 
transport aircraft. Also, he will pre- 


' pare the air movement plans for air- 
' mobile operations. 


The interrelationship between the 
aviation commander and the G4 in- 


_ volves both the logistical support of 


Army aviation and its use for logisti- 
cal support. 


The attached maintenance detach- 


| ment provides limited third echelon 
support to the aviation company. Ad- 


ditional third echelon maintenance 


- and the chain to higher echelons works 


through a transportation corps direct 
support maintenance company at 
corps. The division aviation com- 


- mander advises the G4 on the status 


of maintenance and the requirement 


- for additional field maintenance from 


higher echelons. The aviation com- 
mander also advises the G4 concerning 


_ the status of and requirements for 
' aviation petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 





Logistical Support 

When the division requires logis- 
tical support, the aviation commander 
provides aircraft to the G4 or the lo- 
gistical operator concerned, within the 
framework of priorities recommended 
by the G3. In the event the priorities 
cannot accommodate the requirement, 
the aviation officer assists the G4 by 
attempting to realign the priorities or 
by acquiring additional aviation sup- 
port from higher echelons. 

It should be evident that the division 
aviation commander cannot work in- 
dependently with one of the general 
staff officers concerned to the exclu- 
sion of the others. He must work con- 
currently with all three, advising and 
assisting in order to balance require- 
ments and aircraft availability. With 
his detailed knowledge of the capabil- 
ities and status of the available air- 
craft, he can assist the general staff 
in accomplishing the economical and 
efficient use of Army aviation. 


Perhaps the greatest dilemma in 
division aviation support is the com- 
mand or control relationship between 


AO-1 Mohawk, the Army’s latest aircraft 
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the supported unit and its supporting 
aviation. A goal of Army aviation is 
to provide freedom of use and ready 
availability to supported units while 
still achieving economy. We have seen 
that conflicting requirements can 
arise, as represented by the areas of 
interest of the general staff, and that 
priorities must be established. The es- 
tablishment of priorities based on con- 
tingency requirements could cause 
aircraft supporting one activity of the 
division to be switched to a different 
mission. This would, quite obviously, 
defeat the accomplishment of the first 
two goals previously mentioned. Flex- 
ibility sufficient to cope with contin- 
gency or new requirements and to en- 
sure adequate support to subordinate 
elements requires careful planning for 
the allocation of aviation support. 


Operational Control 

The sections of the direct support 
platoon habitually support the divi- 
sion artillery and the battle groups. 
In order to provide the commanders 
of these units with freedom of use 
and responsiveness, they exercise op- 
erational control of the supporting 
aviation sections. Similarly, the cav- 
alry squadron and the tank battalion 
assume operational control if they re- 
ceive aircraft. Only in exceptional 
emergencies should aircraft be with- 
drawn from the supported units. 

The support habitually provided to 
the artillery and the battle groups by 
the direct support platoon is a fixed 
number of aircraft. This is, however, 
a minimum number. These units may 
receive more support and, in the case 
of the battle groups, normally will. 
The one helicopter provided the battle 
group by the organizational structure 
is a nucleus. Based on his mission, the 
battle group commander will request 
additional aircraft to be attached to 
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the combat support section. These re- 
quests from the battle groups should 
be for aircraft which are needed on 
a continuing basis for the duration of 
the battle group’s mission or partic- 
ular operation and should not include 
contingency requirements or aircraft 
needed for short duration or “one 
shot” requirements. These latter re. 
quirements, however, should be made 
known for planning purposes. 

The G3, together with the division 
aviation commander, should carefully 
evaluate the battle groups’ requests 
for additional direct support aircraft 
and the battle groups’ and other di- 
visional contingency 


for the battle groups, as well as other 
subordinate units of the division, 
should be fulfilled. 


The remaining aircraft will be used 
for unforeseen requirements. When 


filling these requirements, the aircraft 
are placed in support of subordinate f 


elements on a mission or a time basis. 
Operational control of these remain- 
ing aircraft stays with the division 
aviation commander. In this way the 
using units have the freedom of use 


and the responsiveness of the aircraft J 


they require on a continuing basis, 
and economy and flexibility are 
achieved by retaining control of the 
remaining aircraft at divisional level. 


Procedures for the employment of 
the division Army aviation company 
are relatively simple. Successful em- 
ployment of Army aviation demands 
that they be understood. The division 
aviation commander, as a staff officer 
and operator, is the key to successful 
employment. By coordinating require- 
ments and priorities, advising on 
capabilities, and controlling uncom- 
mitted aircraft, the total division re- 
quirements can be met. 
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£ comme and future develop- 
ment of armor stares the Army 
squarely in the face today. If armor 
is to remain an important component 
of the ground forces and retain its 
effectiveness in warfare, its develop- 
mental path must be clearly charted. 
The problem already has generated 
considerable discussion and a number 
of new ideas, but neither has led to 
a single generally agreed answer. 
The current state of armor stems 
largely from World War II. Until 
then, and even for some time after 
World War II, the development of 
armor was governed by the traditional 
concepts of the division of combat 
forces into infantry and cavalry. In 
consequence, two separate roles were 
generally defined for armor: one was 
the support of infantry in battle and 
the other was the mobile but limited 
cavalry role of exploitation. The re- 
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sult was two separate types of ar- 
mored units and, in the extreme Brit- 
ish Army view that obtained up to 
the end of World War II, two special- 
ized categories of tanks: the slow- 
moving “infantry” tanks that empha- 
sized armor protection and the fast 
but undergunned “cavalry” tanks. 
These traditional concepts, which 
divided tanks between limited roles, 
failed to recognize the full potentiali- 
ties of armor. They ignored the pos- 
sibility of combining tanks, infantry, 
and other arms into integrated mech- 
anized forces based on automotive ve- 
hicles that would be superior to other 
contemporary formations, both in fire- 
power and mobility. This possibility 
first was explored by the German 
Panzer divisions. They demonstrated 
that armored formations represented 
a new, versatile, and decisive element 
in ground warfare. Their successful 
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performance in a wide variety of of- 
fensive and defensive operations was 
substantiated by other armored divi- 
sions during the latter part of World 
War II. 

The success of the armored forma- 
tions during World War II did not 
lead to the use of all tanks within the 
framework of fully mechanized forces. 
Far from it: the faith in armored for- 
mations was still so limited that a 
large proportion, or even a majority, 
of tanks were assigned to the support 
of infantry units where their mobil- 
ity could not be’ fully exploited and 
where their performance inevitably 
was below the optimum. Moreover, so 
far as armored divisions were con- 
cerned, such was the hold of the tradi- 
tional ideas that in spite of their 
proved versatility armored formations 
were still wrongly held in many quar- 
ters to be fit only for a Bmited mobile 
role. 


The success of armored formations 
during World War II established the 
importance of countering them and 
this, in turn, stressed the importance 
of counteraction by other armored for- 
mations. Since World War II the prob- 
lem of combating hostile armor and 
the consequent desire to achieve su- 
periority over hostile tanks in gun- 
power, irrespective of whether they 
were used in armored divisions or in 
support of infantry units, has dom- 
inated armor’s development. 

The way in which the planners have 
satisfied the requirement of destroy- 
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ing enemy armor is of considerable 
interest and importance. Basically, it 


improvement on the tank designs 


ties. The latest tank guns range in 
caliber from 100 to 120-mm and fire 
armor-piercing discarding-sabot am- 
munition with muzzle velocities of as 
much as 4,800 feet per second. 


The emphasis on gunpower ended fF 
the concept of “infantry” and “cay- F 


alry” tanks and has stressed that all 
tanks are fundamentally the same. It 
revived the concept of a single battle 
tank, which had already found some 
proponents during the twenties. Thus 





when the French Army restarted the f 


development of its armor in 1946, it 
adopted the policy of a single battle 
tank, the 100-mm (later 120-mm) 
AMX. The British Army adopted a 
similar course. After its disastrous ex- 
perience with the two categories of 
specialized tanks, it concentrated after 
World War II on the 83.9-mm gun 


Centurion 


Centurion, which Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery dubbed a “capital tank.” 
The Soviet Army adhered to the 


All line drawings courtesy of Soldat und Technik 
(Germany). 
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policy, which it shared during the lat- 
ter part of World War II with the 
'German Army, of supporting the 
' basic medium tank with a heavy tank. 
- However, the latter was no longer re- 
garded as a breakthrough tank, as 
' were the heavy tanks of pre-World 
| War II days, but was essentially a 
long-range tank destroyer. As a re- 
' sult, the 122-mm gun Stalin backed 
' the 734/85. Now the T10 development 
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of the Stalin backs the 100-mm gun 
T54. The United States Army sup- 


154 





ported a similar policy in developing 
the T43 heavy tank as well as the T42 
} medium, but implemented it only par- 
_ tially by procuring a small number of 
_ the former as the 120-mm gun tank, 
the M103. Since 1950 the British 
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J 


j 
| Army also has developed a 120-mm 





gun tank, the Conqueror, to back its 
Centurions, but like the US Army, 
' it now has reverted to the policy of 
' asingle main battle tank armed with 
a105-mm gun. 
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Inadequate Mobility 

Progressive upgunning of basic 
tank designs evolved toward the end 
of World War II enable armor to de- 
stroy hostile armor. But this has been 
achieved at the cost of mobility. As 
the size and power of their guns in- 
creased, the tanks have become heavier 
and clumsier. Their logistical difficul- 
ties have multiplied and have affected 
adversely the mobility of armored for- 
mations. Heavy tanks such as the 73- 
ton Conqueror are a severe handicap 
to tactical maneuver. The strategic 
mobility of armored formations is 
such that the chances for successful 
employment are virtually dependent 
on prior deployment in critical areas. 

In general, the limitations imposed 
by the inadequate mobility of equip- 
ment prevent armor from realizing its 
full potentialities in mobile ground 
operations. Tanks are inherently 
suited to operate rapidly in the widely 
dispersed formations demanded by 
modern weapons, while giving opti- 
mum protection from radiological ef- 
fects. Unless they can move long dis- 
tances quickly, under their own power 
or by other means of transportation, 
they may not be usable where and 
when the need arises. They also re- 
quire greater tactical mobility to be 
able to maneuver rapidly, to disperse 
quickly for protection, and to con- 
centrate momentarily for action. They 
should be less dependent on lengthy 
and vulnerable lines of supply, which 
are much more likely to be broken by 
enemy action and thus interfere with 
their freedom of action or halt them. 

The inadequate mobility of tanks 
also nullifies in part the progress made 
since World War II toward still closer 
integration of more effective com- 
bined-arms teams. One can dismiss as 
a temporary aberration the British 
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Army’s attempt in 1955 to confine ar- 
mored divisions largely to tanks and 
to limit their role. Elsewhere, armored 
formations have developed further as 
a versatile and well-balanced team of 
all arms capable of decisive action on 
their own. 

The Soviet Army believes that 
ground operations will be fought 
largely or even entirely by armored 
formations. Soviet infantry divisions, 
as the infantry elements of the US 
armored divisions, have acquired ar- 
mored cross-country vehicles, making 
possible a closer integration with 
tanks and the creation of combined- 
arms teams at subdivisional level. 
Such teamwork approached the ideal 
of small self-contained battle groups 
that could make up for low troop den- 
sity on the battlefield by their mobil- 
ity and firepower. They also could 
evade destruction by keeping the sit- 
uation fluid. But before they can 
achieve this ideal armored formations 
need to acquire greater and more sus- 
tained mobility. 


Lighter Tanks 

The obvious and urgent need for 
more mobile armored equipment 
means lighter and smaller tanks. Such 
tanks could more economically exploit 
the existing transport and thus in- 
crease the strategic mobility of ar- 
mored units. Lighter weight also 
would substantially reduce unit fuel 
requirements thus compounding the 
saving in over-all logistical require- 
ments further increasing the mobility 
of armored formations. 

Lighter weight and greater mobil- 
ity cannot -be accomplished, however, 
at the expense of the ability to de- 
stroy hostile armor. World War II dis- 
credited the concept of the mobile but 
undergunned light tanks, which found 
much favor in the thirties. Use of such 


a tank would be suicidal in the face 
of the Soviet Union’s powerful and 
well-equipped armored forces. 

Even within the limits imposed by — 
current high velocity tank guns we — 
could save some weight, reducing the f 
basic tank from 50 to about 30 tons, Ff 
This possibility has already generated 
considerable discussion in the North & 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and a — 
recent Franco-German specification 
called for a 30-ton tank. The Soviet 
T54 already approaches this weight f 
target. The new Swiss and Japanese f 


90-mm gun tanks also approach this Fj; 


figure. 
Saving 10 to 20 tons in the basic 
medium tank’s weight would signifi- f 


cantly contribute toward increasing — ; 


the mobility of the armored units. But f 
all the aforementioned tanks differ 
from the heavier current models only 
in degree of armor protection and not 

in principle. Any further major in- | 
crease in tank mobility would demand > 
a more radical step forward; a de | 
parture from the current type of high | 
velocity gun. It also may demand ma- f 
jor changes in other respects, includ- [ 
ing the possible adoption of multi- P 
wheel drive in place of the tracked ) 
configuration. ’ 


Impact of Guided Missiles 3 

One alternative to the conventional | 
high velocity tank guns is the guided | 
missile. Its appearance has had a dis- | 
turbing effect on armored warfare, for 
some persons jumped to the erroneous | 
conclusion that tanks were finished— [ 
just because their armor plate could f 
be pierced. Armor penetration by an- F 
titank guided missiles certainly ended F 
any lingering ideas about the “infan- [ 
try” tank, a thickskinned slow-mov- f 
ing auxiliary. But beyond this cate- > 
gory armor protection was never the 
tank’s sole or even principal attribute. 
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| Moreover, as the limitations of anti- 


tank guided missiles were recognized, 
the initial enthusiasm for them gave 


' way to less sweeping claims. 


Although guided missiles do not 


» spell the doom of the tank, they might 
- lead to lighter weight armored vehi- 


cles which would, partly at least, su- 


| persede the current types of tanks. 
' Such vehicles would combine a high 
' degree of mobility with antitank capa- 


bility. At this stage they are particu- 


' larly attractive as a replacement for 
_ the heavy gun tanks in their special- 
h this F ized role of long-range tank destroy- 
_ ers. The British already have an- 
| nounced the development of a guided 


| missile vehicle of this type. They see 
easing | 


it as a replacement for the Conqueror 


' heavy gun tank, as well as being air 


transportable. 
Besides making possible at least one 


ind not F class of lightweight armored vehicles, 
jor I | which can replace the heaviest tanks, 
lemand | guided missiles have influenced ar- 
a de} mor in another and more general way. 
| They have reduced still further the 
nd ma- F relative value of armor protection. In 
includ- | the long run this should increase the 


multi- F mobility of armored units but the 


racked } more immediate effect is to cast seri- 


: ous doubts on further development of 
| the thickskinned tank. The latter 
| should now be replaced by lightly ar- 
mored and more mobile vehicles. The 
French, who since World War II have 
_ excelled in the development of anti- 


tank guided missiles, already have 
abandoned further development of the 


The policy that favors lightly ar- 
mored tanks raises one major issue. 


lightly armored tank, but the latter is 
more vulnerable to many other weap- 
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ons. It must, therefore, capitalize on 
its superior mobility and do so consist- 
ently, which calls for a much higher 
degree of operational skill on the part 
of the armored units. There is no 
doubt that the past demand for heavy 
armor protection partially arose from 
inept operational methods, under 
which tanks advanced at the foot sol- 
dier’s pace and exposed them unneces- 
sarily to the fire of enemy weapons. 
Conversely, tanks with minimum ar- 
mor protection must be more mobile 
and skillfully operated so that they 
expose themselves as little as possible 
to enemy fire. 

It would be futile to apply the tac- 
tics permissible with today’s 50-ton 
battle tanks to a mobile but lightly 
armored 15 tonner. Highly mobile ar- 
mored units will require a much 
higher degree of tactical skill than 
those of the past that relied on slog- 
ging methods. Thus if the develop- 
ment of guided missiles results in 
lighter tanks and more mobile ar- 
mored units, it also will create a new 
set of problems. In particular, it will 
demand that armored units take the 
fullest advantage of their increased 
mobility. 


Light Combat Vehicle Concept 

Guided missiles and various short- 
range antitank weapons also have 
given rise to the concept of light com- 
bat vehicles supplementing tanks. It 
originated and has been advocated 
principally in France, where a new 
series of light armored vehicles un- 
der the generic name of Engins Lé- 
gers de Combat (ELC) has been un- 
der development for several years. 

The concept of light combat vehi- 
cles springs from the relative vulner- 
ability of tanks, however well-ar- 
mored, to infantry short-range anti- 
tank weapons. To combat these, tanks 
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need the assistance of other arms, but 
infantry on foot, which has in the 
past provided the necessary support, 
penalizes mobility. Hence the light 
combat vehicle is basically a mecha- 
nized infantry weapon. Its armament 
consists of recoilless guns or auto- 
matic cannon as well as machineguns. 
It is intended to proceed or accompany 
tanks, playing the role hitherto per- 
formed by riflemen, but at a greater 
speed. The light combat vehicles would 
constitute essentially a force of ar- 
mored skirmishers to the heavier ar- 
mor. They would rely chiefly on their 
small size and speed for protection. 


To some extent, existing armored 
infantry carriers can operate in the 
role of the light combat vehicles, but 
being more specialized and inherently 
smaller the light combat vehicles 
should perform better. It is not in- 
tended that the light combat vehicles 
supersede armored personnel carriers, 
which alone can provide the essential 
infantry element for dismounted ac- 
tion. They would merely take over the 
role of infantry on foot when the lat- 
ter was insufficiently mobile or could 
not operate at all, as in crossing areas 
of induced radiation. 


The light combat vehicles reempha- 
size the problem of supporting tanks 
with other arms and underline the 
fact that if infantry is to take part 
in mobile warfare nuclear conditions, 
it must be mounted in armored vehi- 
cles that will protect it from blast and 
radiation. Thus armored personnel 
carriers, originally devised to enable 
infantry to keep up with tanks, are 
now essential for the sake of the in- 
fantry itself. 

A further consequence is that in- 
fantry faces a diverging course of 
development; either in the direction 
of light units, with a minimum of 





vehicles and heavy equipment for op. 
eration under primitive conditions, or 
toward full mechanization. The latter 
would find infantry divisions equipped 
with armored vehicles and would pave 


armored divisions into a single type of 


integrated mechanized formation. The f 
light infantry units would remain for F 
airborne, mountain, policing, and other — 


special operations. 


S buil 
sile 

- arm 
_ vehi 


the way for an eventual merger with 


In the long run, the light combat ve- f 


hicle concept may result mainly ina 
diversification of armored equipment, 


nothing more than the development of F 


an intermediate vehicle between the 


tank and the armored infantry car-} 
rier. More immediately, it might en- > 


7 


able armor to achieve greater over-all 
mobility and usefulness. It certainly 
opens the possibility for armor to par- 
ticipate in airborne or cold war opera- 
tions, where its chances so far have 
been very small. 


Light combat vehicles when em-> 
ployed independently are open to un} 


favorable comparisons with the more} |i 


powerful tanks and could not nor- > 
mally be expected to compete with} 
them. When tanks cannot be employed, fF 
however, the light vehicles would of- f 
fer a far superior solution than the} 
perfectionist extreme of using no ar-} 
mored vehicles at all. It is hardly nec: > 
essary to point out that a less perfect | 


4 
model which is confined to base areas, | 
like the M6 heavy tanks of World : 


combat vehicle immediately available 
often is far better than the superior 


War II. 
Nuclear Battle Groups 


Light combat vehicles also appear > 
in another context. They are envisaged } 





as the only tanklike vehicles available > 


to those who believe that future 


ground forces will be organized into f 


relatively small battle groups, each 
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- built around a battery of nuclear mis- 
sile launchers. This concept restricts 
| armor to a company or so of light 
' vehicles per group to be employed for 
' little more than local security. 


While this concept aims to exploit 
the power of nuclear weapons, and has 


'certain theoretical attractions, it 


_ would deprive ground forces of their 
1 other & 


essential dual capability. Battle groups 


| organized around batteries of nuclear 
' launchers would be capable of fighting 
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n em- 


to un-} adequate outside the area of special 


limited operations; they could only 
_ supplement more powerful tanks but 
' not replace them. 


_ Armored Assault Artillery 
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- only with nuclear weapons. Even when 
nuclear weapons were used they could 
' not cope with close targets or destroy 


individual elements of hostile armor 


' which might infiltrate between the nu- 


' ment—not merely a company or two 
' of light armored vehicles per group 


—is necessary to protect the nuclear 
launchers and exploit the effect of 
their fires, in addition to being es- 
sential for nonnuclear operations. 


_ Light combat vehicles would not be 
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Another recent concept takes an en- 


with a relatively large caliber med- 
_ ium velocity gun capable of artillery- 
_ type missions firing nuclear and high- 
| explosive shells, as well as direct fire 
against hostile armor. Such a combi- 
' nation tank, self-propelled gun is not 


invariably regarded as being lighter 


velocity gun, but it could be so. Some 
of its proponents still favor relatively 
heavy armor protection on vehicles 
weighing as much as 70 tons. But its 
versatility would greatly simplify ar- 
mored formations. It would reduce the 
number of different types of vehicles, 
thus making armored units more com- 
pact and less vulnerable. Armored 
units would consist of gun vehicles 
and armored infantry. They would be 
more flexible and better able to fight 
under different conditions. 

This concept implies the merger of 
tanks and field artillery into a single 
arm that might be called armored as- 
sault artillery. It was foreshadowed 
as early as 1917, when the first French 
tank units were designated and used 
as artillerie d’assaut. It would return 
the tank to its true role of a general 
source of mobile firepower. It would 
also mean a final break with the nar- 
rower and more unjustifiable concept 
of the tank as a specialized assault ve- 
hicle, which started with the British 
tanks of 1916 and has survived to this 
day. 

In many ways the armored assault 
artillery concept marks a far greater 
departure from hitherto accepted prac- 
tice than the replacement of the cur- 
rent relatively heavy high velocity gun 
tanks by lighter models armed with 
guided missiles. By comparison the 
versatile gun vehicle offers the ad- 
vantage of greater simplicity and flex- 
ibility. It is worth considering because 
some radical departure is necessary 
if armored units are to gain greater 
tactical and strategic mobility and the 
organizational flexibility required by 
the nuclear battlefield. 
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THE ALTERNATIVES 


of CASTRO 


René Vallet 


National pride and prejudices 
make objective evaluation of the 
continuing misunderstandings be- 
tween Cuba and the United States 
dificult. Here is a concise evalua- 
tion of the situation by a competent 
French author from an interested 
but unbiased viewpoint. Opinions 
and conclusions contained herein 
are those of the author and are not 
necessarily endorsed by the MILI- 
TARY REVIEW.—Editor. 


Ras TODAY’S world affairs, person- 
alities take on a characteristic emi- 
nence when they come into conflict 
with universally accepted rules and 
principles. The events of Korea, the 
Congo, and Cuba—to cite only the 
most recent ones—have placed Syng- 
man Rhee, Tshombé, Lumumba, and 
Fidel Castro in the limelight. Without 
a doubt, the bearded dictator of Ha- 
vana merits our attention more than 
the others—at least for the moment 
—since his influence is evolving rap- 
idly and dangerously close to the door- 
steps of the United States. 

A new era of tension in the mutual 
relations between Cuba and the United 
States was introduced on 1 July 1960. 
The seizure of two American oil re- 
fineries on the island prompted Wash- 
ington’s publication of an official doc- 
ument taking cognizance of the “sys- 
tematic campaign of calumnies and 
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hostile propaganda” to which the 
United States had been subjected. 

The American memorandum indi- 
cated that the policy of “tolerance and 
patience” which had been adopted to- 
ward the new Cuban regime had not 
obtained the expected results. It had 
not been possible to maintain the 
friendly relations with Havana. Ef- 
forts to prevent Cuba from going into 
the Moscow orbit had failed com- — 
pletely. From then on, Washington's f 
main objective was to prevent the “vi- f 
rus” from spreading to other coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

Standard Oil, one of the American 
companies whose refinery had _ been 
seized, recalled in a declaration that 
Cuba produced almost no oil of her 
own. Essosa, Standard’s Cuban sub- 
sidiary, had encountered difficulties in 
obtaining the necessary foreign cur- 


rency to pay for the crude oil that it f 


imported; it had carried on by fur- 
nishing the foreign currency itself 
until such time as the Cuban Govern- 
ment could effect payment. Thus the 
Cuban Government owed 30 million 
dollars to Essosa. 





This is a translation of the ar- 
ticle which originally appeared in 
the October 1960 issue of REVUE 
DE DEFENSE NATIONALE 
(France). 
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The text of a 1938 law invoked by 
the Havana Government provided that 
refineries situated in Cuba had to give 
preference to the crude oil of the gov- 
ernment. This law clearly referred to 
oil extracted in Cuba herself, should 
oil ever be found there in exploitable 
quantities, not to oil that was im- 
ported by the government. 

The Havana Government had asked 


| Shell Oil to refine quantities of So- 


viet oil. Shell Oil of Cuba was a mem- 
ber of an international group of com- 
panies who handled the production, 
transportation, refining, and market- 
ing of oil and could not meet this de- 


_mand without violating its interna- 


tional agreements. 

On 19 July Fidel Castro called on 
a French engineering firm to pay him 
two million dollars to meet a demand 
for premium payments to laborers not 
provided for by the terms of a 1947 


ment and the French firm. Castro also 


' confiscated a French-owned tannery 


worth approximately two million dol- 
lars. 

On 4 July the Cuban newspaper 
Revolution announced “the confisca- 


; tion of all American property for the 
_ purpose of total elimination of Yankee 
| imperialism.” On 17 August, before 


the Congress of Latin American 
Youth, Fidel Castro announced the 
expropriation and nationalization of 


all big American enterprises on the 
island. 


Expropriation Plan 

Actually, the measures taken 
against foreign companies were part 
of an over-all Castro government plan 
to take charge of the principal sec- 
tors of the economy. 

The nationalized property was val- 
ued at 750 million dollars. The Amer- 
ican financial interests in Cuba were 
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thus reduced to 250 million dollars, 
invested in commercial firms, banks, 
and small properties. The form of in- 
demnification that was proposed of- 
fered little hope to the expropriated 
companies: state bonds, payable in 50 
years at two percent interest, would 
be reimbursed only if the United 
States sugar purchases exceeded three 
million tons at a price of $5.40 or 
more per hundredweight. 

In 1959 the United States sugar 
purchase actually did exceed three 
million tons, but in early July 1960 
Washington reduced its import quota 
by 700,000 tons. Cuba, therefore, in- 
sisted on continued American sugar 
purchases at prices above the world 
market at a time when the United 
States was reducing her subsidy. The 
new measures foretold of an intensi- 
fied economic war. 


Consolidation 

President Dorticos participated in 
the “week of rejoicing” organized by 
the Confederation of Cuban Workers 
to celebrate the nationalization of 
American enterprises. On 4 August 
the central syndicate signed “an agree- 
ment of mutual support in case of 
aggression against the Cuban revolu- 
tion” with the labor organizations of 
the left and the extreme left of Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Colombia, 
Bolivia, and Honduras. 

The situation of the United States 
made it difficult for her to react other 
than verbally to the many attacks 
against her prestige. The use of force 
could not be contemplated, nor could 
serious economic reprisals be envis- 
aged. 

Mr. Antonio Nunez Jimenez, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Institute for Agrar- 
ian Reform, visited the USSR in June 
and signed an agreement which pro- 
vided for the exchange of Soviet oil 
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for Cuban sugar. China signed a com- 
mercial agreement with Cuba on 24 
July for a yearly purchase of 500,000 
tons of sugar. During the first year 
the Havana Government was to re- 
ceive 20 percent of the value of this 
sugar in pounds sterling and the rest 
in merchandise. The barter system 
was to be used the following years. 


The United States Retort 
President Eisenhower answered by 
announcing a new economic aid pro- 


President Eisenhower was author. 
ized to use 600 million dollars for this 
program. It was not another “Marshall 
Plan” like the one from which Europe 
had benefited. It was a plan designed 
to raise the living standard of the 
Latin American people rather than to 
improve their industrial development. 
It was to start out from a cooperative 
and not a unilateral basis. 

Will this plan not be “too little and 
too late,” to use Churchill’s phrase, 
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gram for the Latin American coun- 
tries. This program provided for the 
development of new arable land, in- 
creasing national production, and sup- 
port of free elections. This plan, sub- 
mitted at a meeting of ministers for 
Economic Affairs of the American 
Republics at Bogota on 12 September, 
was adopted by a vote of 20 to one. 
The opposing vote, of course, was 
Cuba’s. 
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since Moscow has launched its eco- 
nomic offensive in that region several 
years ago? This represents the entire 
problem of the United States relations 
with Latin America. It has developed 
since Cuba placed her dispute with 
the United States before the Security 
Council early in July. 

Included in the problem is the 
American base at Guantanamo in the 
Oriente province. This base was es- 
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tablished by virtue of the Platt 
Amendment at the end of the Spanish- 
American War. The treaty between 
Cuba and the United States in 1903 
stipulated that the Havana Govern- 
ment would either lease or sell certain 
lands that were necessary to the 
United States Navy. This base is of 
strategic importance since it controls 
the Caribbean region and the Panama 
Canal. 


from UNO to OAS 

The Cuban Government’s recourse 
to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil rather than to the Organization of 
American States (OAS) marked the 
end of an era. The period during which 
the three Americas could settle their 
differences among themselves had 
passed; now the entire world would 
be called upon to participate in their 
debates. This was a victory for the 
Soviet Union whose delegate can now 
express himself on internal affairs of 
the Western Hemisphere. The Monroe 
Doctrine was in danger. 


On 18 July Mr. Raul Roa, Cuban 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, defended 
the national character of the Castro 
revolution before the Security Coun- 
ci. Mr. Cabot Lodge, the American 
delegate, reaffirmed the intention of 
his country not to renounce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and not to allow the es- 
tablishment of a regime that is dom- 
inated by international communism 
in the Western Hemisphere. Contrary 
to custom, he drew applause when he 
stated that the United States—in one 
way or another—would again be the 
friend of Cuba. 

Mr. Armand Bérard, the represent- 
ative of France, stigmatized the de- 
spoiling of private interests by the 
Havana Government. Finally, Argen- 
tina and Ecuador proposed that the 
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OAS be charged with the finding of 
a satisfactory solution of the dispute. 


Action by the OAS 

The Soviet Union did not try to 
block this initiative with her veto. 
Her delegate, Mr. Sobolev, contented 
himself with objecting to the form of 
it. During the vote the USSR and Po- 
land abstained, while the nine other 
members of the council approved the 
Argentina-Ecuador resolution. This 
was a success for the United States. 

On 8 August the OAS Council 
adopted the agenda for the conference 
of foreign ministers which was sched- 
uled for 16 August at San José, Costa 
Rica. The agenda was divided into 
four chapters: 

1. Strengthening of continental sol- 
idarity, particularly the inter-Amer- 
ican system, against the threats of 
extracontinental intervention. 

2. Inter-American cooperation, in 
conformity with the principles of the 
OAS charter, for the defense of the 
American democratic institutions 
against subversive influences. 

3. Examination of the economic and 
social factors that cause political in- 
stability on the American Continents. 
Intensification of collective measures 
to elevate the living standard of the 
underdeveloped regions of the Amer- 
icas. 

4, Examination of the international 
tensions in the Caribbean region to 
ensure harmony, unity, and peace in 
the Americas. 

The Cuban representative declared 
that he could not accept this agenda. 

A thousand diplomats and journal- 
ists of both Americas followed the de- 
bates of the OAS foreign ministers’ 
conference as it examined Venezuela’s 
complaint against the Dominican Re- 
public, Cu ba’s charge against the 
United States, and, finally, the “extra- 
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continental intervention,” particularly 
in the Caribbean. 


Dominican Republic Indicted 

Venezuela’s charges against the Do- 
minican Republic arose following the 
attempted assassination of President 
Betancourt by persons alleged to be 
in the pay of President Trujillo. On 
20 August the conference unanimously 
condemned the Dominican Republic. 
This was followed by immediate and 
collective rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions and a series of economic sanc- 
tions. Mr. Christian Herter, the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, asked that 
these decisions be applied promptly. 

This desire to discourage and iso- 
late the last dictatorships marked a 
decisive political orientation on the 
part of Washington with respect to 
Latin American countries and partic- 
ularly those of the Caribbean. Certain 
observers called it “a tearing revi- 
sion.” In any case it was an intelli- 
gent revision. 


The inquiry into the dispute between 
Cuba and the United States took place 
in a feverish atmosphere. The Colom- 
bian delegate invited the Havana Gov- 
ernment to come back into the inter- 
American system and “to submit to 
the discipline that this implies.” The 
Peruvian delegate was conciliatory 
but declared: “Our laboring masses 
work under inhuman conditions.” 
And, last, the delegate from Argen- 
tina called for the creation of a spe- 
cialized organism for the prevention 
of Communist infiltration on the 
American Continent. 


Communist Exploitation 

Mr. Herter specified that “the So- 
viet leaders and those of Communist 
China have clearly indicated their in- 
tention to exploit the situation in 
Cuba to intervene in inter-American 
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affairs” and enumerated “the proof} ( 
that shows to what extent the present f ing 
government of Cuba is subject to the § An 
control of Communist powers.” the 


At the moment when Mr. Herter ) mu 
was delivering his speech, the news. 
papers of Costa Rica reproduced dee- } & 
larations by Fidel Castro that: “We the 
will be on the side of the Soviet Union} | 
and the Chinese People’s Republic to f lea 
the end because those countries have f the 
demonstrated to us that they are our | me 
friends.” hin 

Mr. Ratl- Roa answered Mr. Herter | 1 
in a very clever 100-page document } ' 
contesting the Communist threat. He |) &9 
asked the Latin American countries} 
“help against the armed aggression of }) 1. 
the USA” and concluded: “Cuba is} ” 
ready to resolve the conflict with the Sp 
United States by bilateral negotiations § 
on an equal footing and under the § 5” 
condition that the USA will take no f 8 
unilateral measure in the meantime.” § 


In spite of last-hour bargaining, | 
the Cuban delegation decided on 28 St 
August to withdraw from the confer.) !™ 
ence and refused to accept the “Dec. | th 
laration of San José’—to condemn |) »Y 
Communist interference on the Amer- Ur 
ican Continent. - 





Subsequently, on 3 January 1961, the} cu! 
United States broke off diplomatic rela-| tie 
tions with Cuba after the Cuban Govern-| 
ment ordered the US Embassy staff in 
that country reduced to 11 persons. Inj 
announcing the severance of relations 
President Eisenhower said: 











This unusual action on the part of the} 
Castro Government can have no other 
purpose than to render impossible the 
conduct of normal diplomatic relations 
with that Government. 

There is a limit to what the United 
States in self-respect can endure. That 
limit has now been reached.—Editor. 
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One must not be hasty in conclud- 
ing from these events that Latin 
America is on the brink of going into 
the Communist orbit, but the danger 
must not be underestimated. 

In a recent diplomatic note, the gov- 
ernment of Madrid expressed itself in 
the following manner: 


The Spanish Government has 


learned of the untruths and calumnies 
‘that the chief of the Cuban Govern- 
' ment, Mr. Fidel Castro, has permitted 


epgcaeeen, 





himself to express against Spain and 
her Chief of State, referring himself 
to the difficult relations of the Cuban 
Government and the Catholic Church, 
ina speech made in Havana on August 
11. At the present time, there exists 
no problem between Spain and Cuba. 
Spain has always observed a particu- 
larly friendly attitude toward the Cu- 
ban people and cannot help but pro- 
test against these unwonted attacks 
with indignation. 

Cuba and Spain are not exactly 
strangers to each other. For a long 
time the island was in the hands of 
the Spaniards who were only dislodged 
by the armed intervention of the 
United States. Of all the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Cuba has remained one 
of the closest to Spain through her 


‘ cultural, material, and even family 
“ties. 
1 Govern: | 


Thus when one observes the care 
that the Spanish Government applies 
to the maintenance of good relations 


| with countries like Mexico, even when 
these are notoriously hostile to her, 


The recent development of Cuban pol- 


sitics and the deterioration of relations 


between Fidel Castro and the Catho- 
lie Church justify Spain’s coolness to- 
ward Cuba, without, however, destroy- 


‘ing her bridges behind her. 


In the event of an increasing ag- 
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gravation of the Spanish-Cuban rela- 
tions, it is likely that Spain will model 
her attitude after that of the OAS 
for, even though the regimes are 
ephemeral at times, the relations be- 
tween Madrid and Havana are per- 
manent. 


“Nasser Is Our Father” 

The United States attitude is in 
conformity with the Monroe Doctrine, 
which dates from 1823. The pledge of 
the American states to protect the 
Western Hemisphere against the dom- 
ination of a foreign power was reaf- 
firmed by the OAS in the Rio Treaty 
of 1947 and later by the Caracas res- 
olution of 1954. 

From the Cuban viewpoint, the at- 
titude of the Havana Government to- 
ward Washington is one of pronounced 
but orthodox nationalism. “Nasser is 
our father,” said a young Cuban to 
an English reporter. The Cuban revo- 
lution broke out in a country where 
corruption held sway as much as in 
Faruk’s Egypt. The revolution, like 
Nasser, promised social justice. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that Fidel 
Castro turns toward the USSR. There 
is not one nationalist leader in the 
world who does not play the East 
against the West. Neither is there 
anything astonishing in the fact that 
the bearded leader seeks to diffuse his 
idea in Latin American. Nasser has 
done as much in the Near and Far 
East in turning toward Arab nation- 
alism. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to evoke a Communist conspiracy to 
explain the attitude of the Cuban rev- 
olutionaries. 

Certain friends of Castro have 
abandoned him; others have been con- 
demned as “counterrevolutionaries.” 
The economic and financial situation 
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is changing visibly in Cuba: tourism 
is dead and a great number of persons 
whose livelihood was connected with 
it are hit hard; salaries are diminish- 
ing and the peso continues to drop. 
The massive intervention of the Com- 
munist world in Cuban affairs alarms 
a certain number of intellectuals and 
many middle-class elements. 


Castro’s Problems 

Considering everything, serious ob- 
servers say that nine months ago 
Castro was supported by 90 percent 
of the population and that 70 percent 
still support him. It is true, others 
say: “There are 10 percent Castro- 
ites, 10 percent Castro-enemies and 
80 percent without party.” 

France cannot remain indifferent 
to the situation in that part of the 
world. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that her interests there are 
many. On 20 June the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands signed an accord in Washington 
on the creation of the Caribbean Or- 
ganization to take the place of the 
Caribbean Commission, which was es- 
tablished in 1946. 

The new organization, with its seat 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, is to encour- 
age economic, social, and cultural co- 
operation between the Caribbean pos- 
sessions of the four signing countries. 
The United States will have only ob- 
server status in the organization. She 
will be able to exercise her influence 
through the intermediary of Puerto 
Rico. 

The territories who will benefit 
from the envisaged cooperation with- 
in the future organization are the 
West Indies, Surinam, the Bahamas, 
British Guiana, British West Indies 
and British Honduras, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, and, last, the 
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departments of French Guiana, Gua. 
deloupe, and Martinique. 


The Threat 
It is evident that Cuba’s integra. 


tion into the Sino-Soviet bloc would} 


constitute a threat not only to the 

United States, but to all the members 

of the Western Hemisphere. 
Whatever the reasons for Mr, 


Khrushchev’s promise in early July} 


to give Fidel Castro’s regime his to- 


tal support, he, in fact, offered the 
the military consequences of the Ml 
Cuban revolution and of his anti- | 
American attitude. He also has indi-| 
cated that he would ensure Castro} 


dictator of Havana ensurance against 


against the economic consequences of 
the despoiling of foreign interests. In 
this manner he has placed Cuba under 
Communist influence. Neither inter- 
national complexities nor diplomatic 


language can dissimulate the fact that | 


vital interests of the United States 
are at stake. 

Mr. Horatio Lafer, the Brazilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared 


in a speech in Rio de Janeiro in July:| 


Our great ally to the North must 
tackle the Latin American problems 
in @ more positive manner. 


richest nation the world has ever seen 


should disperse her means and re-{ 


sources in the four corners of the 


planet, when there are problems on} 


the American continent that grow 
more serious every day. 

Some people observe that Fidel 
Castro rarely uses the Marxist vocab- 
ulary, but his lieutenants do not hold 
back. Dr. Guevara said recently that 
the revolutionary war had been waged 
according to the principles of Mao 
Tse-tung and that now the Cuban 


leaders would determine their own} 


methods in accordance with these 
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‘nist Party has strengthened its posi- Latin America. It could come to pass 
tion in the island by virtue of in- that the growing struggle will so pro- 
‘creased Soviet influence. foundly affect the position of the 


ntegra- 
| i i It would be wrong to consider Fidel Havana dictator that he will have no 


to the K Castro a Communist but it is no less alternative left to him than to become 


embers ‘true that his revolution is the route either a martyr or an instrument. 
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aS indi- nal writing on military affairs, endeavors to furnish its readers a cross 

Castro | section of military thought as presented in other professional journals 
we 4 : throughout the world. This objective has been traditional with the 
‘ ‘al re MILITARY REVIEW since the magazine was first published in 1922 as an z 
- inter-|, _Jnstructors Summary of Military Articles.” 5 
lomatie | In recent years reprinted articles have been grouped together in ,* 
act that) a “Military Digests” section. Since the adoption of the new format in =: 

States January, reprinted articles have been integrated throughout the maga- 7 
—_ zine to provide the best editorial continuity of material. They are iden- = 
tial tified by editorial annotation and usually comprise about one-third of 
in July: the magazine. et 
th must Material suitable for republication is selected from approximately Ai 
roblems 160 weekly, monthly, and quarterly periodicals. Although most re- es 
.. lt printed articles are from foreign journals, significant material from = 
hat = | the less widely circulated domestic publications also is used. E: 
én re- Copyright release or permission to use the reprinted material ap- 

of the pearing in these pages is granted to the MILITARY REVIEW by the 
lems on editors of the publications concerned in exchange for permission to use 
Ht grow material from this magazine. These arrangements are mutually bene- 

ficial and contribute greatly to the objective of providing an exchange 

: he of military knowledge among the free nations of the world.—Editor. 
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A NEW GEODETIC TOOL | 


Major Norman P. Hinges, United States Army 
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_ connection between a rocket 
arching into space today and the sol- 
dier making less dramatic progress 
against his enemy tomorrow may 
seem remote. But the rocket engine 
that launches an artificial earth satel- 
lite is giving geodesy a new tool and 
geodesy is giving the military services 
more accurate maps. 

Webster defines geodesy as “that 
branch of applied mathematics which 
determines, by observation and meas- 
urement, the exact positions of points 
and the figures and areas of large por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, or the 
shape and size of the earth... .” 

Perhaps a better understanding of 
geodesy is possible if we compare the 
earth to a large office building. The 
structural framework of the building 
is analogous to the geodetic network 
of the earth. Individual room plans 
will serve to locate a desk and chair 
in one room with respect to one an- 
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4 


other, much the same as the relative! 





locations of Leavenworth and Topeka 
are found on a map of Kansas. How- 
ever, the distance and direction from 
New York to Berlin or the location) 
of a table in a room on the sixth floor), 
with respect to a chair on the first floor} 
require precise knowledge of the f 
structural framework involved. Geod- 
esy, then, is the science of establish-|) 
ing the earth’s framework and meas- 
uring distances and directions on it. 

Prior to World War II, military op-)) 
erations were confined to relatively) 
small areas of the earth’s surface. 
Each nation established it’s own lim- 
ited geodetic network. For economic 
and security reasons they did not con- 
nect these nets beyond their national 
boundaries. During World War II, af 
military operations spread over large 
continental areas, armies found that F 
differences in the established geodetic 
systems complicated the movement? 
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» from one country to another. In North 

| Africa, for example, the artilleryman 
found that he could not fire his guns 
from Egypt into Libya by reference 
to available maps and expect to hit 
his target. The maps of the two coun- 
tries were based upon entirely differ- 
ent geodetic systems. In order to fire 
accurately he needed to relate the two 
or convert one to the other. 


} Present Situation 


Since World War II the United 


mL States, in cooperation with more than 


relative), 
Topeka} 


is. How- 
on from 
location 


45 allied countries, has completed geo- 
detic connections between the many 
separate national systems wherever it 
was physically possible. Today, the 
number of geodetic systems has been 
reduced to three major datums—the 
North American Datum, the European 
' Datum, and the Tokyo Datum. Re- 
‘turning to our analogy, the plans for 
three of the floors in the building are 
) established and all the rooms are lo- 
cated. It only remains then to make 
‘the structural connection and the 
world geodetic system is completed. 


| 


requirement for precisely connecting 
‘the three major datums assumes new 


.,— importance as weapons’ ranges in- 


) crease and as the scope of potential 
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_ uated in December 1960 from the As- 


sociate Course of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Fort 
| Leavenworth, Kansas. His assign- 
ments include duty with the 29th En- 
gineer Battalion in the Southwest Pa- 
cific; Army Map Service; and with 
the Office Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
| ment of the Army. 
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war reaches out to all parts of the 
globe. Geodetic inaccuracies now con- 
tribute only one part of total deliv- 
ery errors, but they could be even 
smaller. The cost of missiles and their 
associated warheads and the humani- 
tarian factors involved in our desire 
to deliver them as precisely as possi- 
ble, should it become necessary, make 
it imperative that over-all delivery er- 
rors be reduced to a minimum. 

Army geodesists early recognized 
the potentialities of the artificial earth 
satellite as a tool in connecting the 
three major world geodetic systems. 
The major obstacle in tying these sys- 
tems together was the large water 
areas which separate the continents. 
Geodetic bridging of the oceans was 
physically impossible by conventional 
methods because of the inability to 
elevate a beacon to a sufficient altitude 
so that it could be observed from 
widely separated points. 

The stars and the earth’s natural 
satellite—the moon—have long been 
used for geodetic observations. But 
the infinite distances be tween the 
earth and those beacons made obser- 
vation angles geometrically weak and 
thus limited the attainable accuracies. 
Artificial satellites, in orbits of 500 to 
1,000 miles’ altitude, greatly improve 
the observational geometry. An addi- 
tional advantage of the electronic bea- 
con encased in a satellite is its com- 
plete independence of weather condi- 
tions that sometimes impair the accu- 
racy of optical observation methods 


With the announcement of plans to 
launch scientific satellites during the 
International Geophysical Year, geod- 
esists of the Army Map Service saw 
the opportunity they had long awaited. 
The United States Navy, in charge of 
the Vanguard satellite program, re- 
quested that the Army establish and 
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operate a satellite tracking network 
in North and South America. 


Minitrack System 


In support of Project Vanguard, 
the Army Map Service established six 
prime minitrack stations on the North 
American Datum. These stations were 
positioned so that their vertical an- 





the earth, and by comparing predicted) 


data calculated from the known orbit 
with actual observed times and diree. 


tions, a geodetic position can be def 


termined. 


Since 1958 the Army Map Service 


has been observing satellites fromf 
three semiportable minitrack stations} 
and more accurately fixing the geo.f 





racy of geodetic measurements. 





Satellites in Space 


The following artificial satellites were in orbit around the earth as of 6 
February 1961. Transit IJ-A was launched with the specific objectives of test- 
ing the value of satellites as navigational aids and for improving the accu- 


Name Country Date Launched 
Explorer I US 31 January 1958 
Vanguard I US 17 March 1958 
Vanguard II US 17 February 1959 
Explorer VI US 7 August 1959 
Vanguard III US 18 September 1959 
Explorer VII US 13 October 1959 
Tiros I US 1 April 1960 
Transit I-B US 13 April 1960 
Sputnik IV USSR 15 May 1960 
Midas II US 24 May 1960 
Transit II-A US 22 June 1960 
Echo I US 12 August 1960 
Courier I-B US 4 October 1960 
Explorer VIII US 3 November 1960 
Samos II US 31 January 1961 
Sputnik V USSR 4 February 1961 








tenna patterns could record each or- 
bital passage of a satellite. Time of 
passage and direction to the satellite 
is observed for each overhead pass. 
These data are then used to determine 
and predict the satellite orbit with re- 
spect to the North American Datum. 
By establishing similar minitrack sta- 
tions that can pick up and feed data 
into the system at unknown points on 


detic positions of certain islands in 
the Pacific Ocean area. Results indi- 
cate that some islands were mislocated 
by as much as eight-tenths of a mile. 

The minitrack system has limita 
tions that reduce its value for geodetic 
operations. Two 1,000-foot antenna 
fields are required at each station, and 
the ground screens must be precisely 
oriented and set in concrete. Conse 
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Transit 11-A, above, was launched on 22 June 1960. The latest Transit shot, at Cape 
Canaveral on 21 February 1961, was only partially successful. 


quently, considerable effort is required 
to move one of these stations to a 
new site. Also, the necessary orbit 
calculations are complicated and an 
extensive tracking network must be 
maintained to provide the orbit data. 
The accuracy of this system is + 100 
meters. 


Ranging System 

A new electronic technique for ob- 
serving satellites is being developed to 
improve the minitrack system. In co- 
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operation with the United States Navy 
Transit Navigational Satellite Pro- 
gram, the Army Map Service will soon 
test a radio ranging system for loca- 
tion of unknown positions on the 
earth. The satellite will carry a small 
radio transponder (receiver-transmit- 
ter) that will function as the satellite- 
borne component of the system. Slant 
ranges to the satellite are obtained 
from ground stations by means of a 
coded radio signal that is transmitted 
to the transponder. This signal is re- 
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ceived, modulated, and sent back to 
the ground station from the satellite. 
Knowing the speed of light and the 
precisely measured elapsed time for 
the signal’s return to the ground, op- 
erators can determine the slant range. 

Reduction of the observed ranges to 
useful geodetic data is based upon 
simple geometric laws and is inde- 
pendent of the satellite’s orbit. For 
example, assume an unknown station 
in Spain is to be tied to the North 
American Datum. Three ground sta- 
tions would be set up on known geo- 
detic points alohg the eastern coast of 
North America, and a fourth station 
would be located in Spain. 

A satellite in a 1,000-mile orbit 
could be “seen” simultaneously from 
all four stations as it passes some- 
where over the Atlantic Ocean. In se- 
quence, each station interrogates the 
transponder in the satellite and de- 
termines the slant range distance. The 
sequence of four interrogations takes 
only 50 milliseconds. The four ranges 
each define radii of four spheres that 
intersect in space at the satellite and 
whose centers are located on the 
earth’s surface at the ground station 
points. Thus the unknown station in 
Spain can be tied to the three stations 
in North America by the intersecting 
spheres whose centers are contrained 
to fit on a given figure of the earth. 

Each ground station is housed in 
two helicopter transportable shelters, 
which also fit into the bed of a 214-ton 
truck. This new system, which will be 
operational in the spring of 1961, has 
a predicted accuracy of + 30 meters. 


Operations are planned to complete} 
the geodetic tie from the United State i 
to the Tokyo Datum by island hopping} 
across the Pacific Ocean; thence t 
Australia and across the Indian Ocean 
to India; then to Africa for conne-}/ 
tion to European Datum, and back 
across the Atlantic to the North Amer-f 


ican Datum. Later plans call for con.) ti 


tica and South America. 


Future Application 


readily predicted. Advances in the art} 
of electronic miniaturization promise: 
reduction in the size of ground station 
components to small black boxes that], 


tasks will be accomplished easily. Pref 
cise locations for missile firing units} 
will be established in an hour by two} 
men. The many radars associated with 

air defense artillery and tactical ait) 


see 
sia 


support also will be located with sim), 


ilar ease. 


operations and the potential use of im- 
proved satellite observing systems it} 
future battle areas establish the mili] 
tary significance of this new geodetic) 
tool. ' 
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: iW; HAVE little positive informa- 
.P tion about vast Communist China and 
its.| her exact role in the conduct of the 
‘uropean} Eastern bloc’s political strategy. We 


‘know even less about her real feelings 


toward the USSR and her internal 
‘evolution. Since we know so little 


isef sia in the chaotic expansion of a lively 
d station} Chinese population. 


In his speech of 10 November 1959, 


ing units} *peared that the bonds with Europe 
r by two}‘could be renewed without too much 
ated with) difficulty. 


ctical ait i Since 1959 a number of people have 
vith sim-) 


‘speculated in this direction. These 
| speculations have included methods to 
ations of enlarge the gulf which appeared ready 
geodetic i to open between Communist China and 
ise of im-Wthe USSR. 
stems II)" The recent exchanges of articles and 
the mili / speeches between Peking, Moscow, and 
" geodetiN) Bucharest seemed to indicate the seri- 
ous divergence of views on the use of 
war. Peking declared war to be in- 
-evitable, critical, and essential while 
'Mr. Khrushchev advocated peaceful 
coexistence. The dramatic events in 
“the Congo and Cuba bring the sub- 


sject up for discussion again. 
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THE CHINESE ENIGMA 


Emile Wanty 


It is not surprising that there is 
disagreement between the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of Peking and Moscow. 
In fact, these two countries only have 
one thing in common—their adher- 
ence to the Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
strengthened by a militant atheism. 


National Contrasts 

The USSR has had her present form 
of government for 43 years and has 
known a series of experiments, adap- 
tations instigated by the men in power, 
internal quarrels, economic difficulties, 
and wars. She tends to support her 
socialistic system by technical, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and scientific de- 
velopment, which raises her to the 
second-ranking industrial nation, and 
the leading nation in certain spectac- 
ular fields. 


Thus she is introduced into the 
“club” of well-established countries 
who can devote their efforts to increas- 
ing the well-being of their citizens by 
a greater production of consumer 
goods. A 10-year regression would be 
needed to return her to the basic Com- 
munist tenent: “To each according to 
his own needs.” It seems unl:kely that 
Mr. Khrushchev will be tempted to 
take this road. 

Communist China has existed for 
only 12 years. She has an enormous 





This is a translation by Mrs. 
Wendy Woollett, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, of the article 
which originally appeared in the 
October 1960 issue of L’ARMEE 
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population of more than 600 million; 
population increases may bring the 
total to the billion mark before the 
end of the century. The number of 
hands is no longer the determining 
factor in economic prosperity. 

The totalitarian discipline has en- 
abled China to build a vast economic 
structure, but natural resources such 
as abound in the USSR are still 
needed. Also required are sources of 
energy, communications facilities, in- 
dustry, capital, and markets. 

In 1959 when Western spokesmen 
were beginning to speak of a rift be- 
tween China and the USSR, Moscow 
lent Peking a billion dollars and 
started planning for 60 new industrial 
enterprises. All the financial invest- 
ments in China and 85 percent of her 
external commerce are Russian. It will 
probably be at least 10 years before 
China finds the solution to the inter- 
nal lack of capital and the dearth of 
qualified technicians. 


Continuity of Policies 

In the United States, leader of the 
Western World, a government pro- 
gram can last from four to eight years. 
From this span you must deduct the 
two “political vacuums” which occur 
before each presidential election. A 
change in the party in power inevita- 
bly leads to the replacement of the 
directing officials. 

In France and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the conduct of state af- 
fairs depends on the active force of 
two eminent men, with no guarantee 
of their duration. 

The projection of Western political 
policies into the future is, at best, on 
the order of five years. If stretched be- 
yond this limit, the policies risk seri- 
ous modification before execution. 

According to the short perspectives 
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of history, the designs and threats of 
Communist China will start being n 


ticed very clearly in about 10 year} ) _ 


time. Until then, she will in all proba.f 
bility remain financially and techni.f 
cally dependent on the USSR, although} 
breaking a little each time a new in. 
dustry is established and as each new) 
group of Chinese engineers and tech.) 
nicians are produced. 


Indications of Discord : 
It is true that there are political 
manifestations in Peking which seem{ 


to indicate a fundamental discord be} t+ | 


tween China and the USSR. 


Mr. Khrushchev has declared hin. 
self the champion of peaceful coexist- | \ 
ence. Standing for the exact opposite) | 
of all that was said and written under{) 
Stalin, he has asserted that generalf 
and total war would resolve nothing.) 
He declared himself convinced that})} 
peaceful coexistence would be the most]}| _ 
effective weapon for complete victory}, | 
of the Communists. A realist, he knew) 
and still must know that a total con-) 
flict—even though the Soviet Unionf 
were victorious—would leave her dis} 
armed in front of her Chinese ally. | 


On the other hand, the Chinese dia 
lecticians, who are quite unscrupulous i 
on the subject of human rights, and} 
who consider the Chinese people as a} 
raw material, coldly declare that, even 
if 300 million perish in a total wary 
there will still be another 300 or 400 
million. That should be enough for ref 
modeling the future of the world of 
the pattern of Communist China s0- 
ciety. In their eyes, war is an unavoid- 
able issue and probably most desirable F Dj 

At Bucharest in June 1960, thesef 
two opposed tendencies were mergelf 
into a theme of compromise. Peking> 
declared that peaceful coexistence 
could be considered. Moscow, afterh 
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‘much thought, recognized that an 
»armed conflict constituted a means of 
| making the Communist doctrine vic- 
) torious. 


‘Discord and Strategy 

' One can infer from this ambiguous 
‘declaration that the overt disagree- 
| Ment is part of the political strategy 
» of the two great Communist powers. 
/ One obvious result is that Western 
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politicians remain puzzled by these 
demonstrations and are consequently 
vulnerable to surprise. 

While China was committing ag- 
gression against Tibet and later In- 
dia, Moscow was playing for concilia- 
tion. When Mr. Khrushchev “torpe- 
doed” the Summit Conference, Peking 
applauded him but undertook no spec- 
tacular demonstrations. The same 
game operated for Cuba and later the 
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nation is unsavory to a touchy self- 
respect and a disposition just as sensi- 
tive as that of the Russian people. This 
probably accounts for the disagree- 











Congo. One blows cold, the other hot, ments on the methods, tactics, and es.) 
following a scenario, which leads to pecially on timing. 
the assumption that it is all prepared From a long term point of view, thf 
and planned. situation has a different appearance} 
It is worth noting, however, that A projection of 30 to 40 years into 
when the initiative is going against the future, assuming that there is nf} 
one Communist partner, the other general war in the meantime, discloses f 
comes to the rescue. Such was the case a Red China that has become an indus. 
at the time of the trouble in East Ber- __ trial power of the first order. Having} 
lin, Poznan and the Hungarian revo- succeeded in her social and agricul 4 
lution. Moscow acted in the same way tural revolution, she will be suffocat. 
during the events at Quemoy. ing within her frontiers and will be} 
From a short term point of view, searching for outlets. Her logical ob-} 
Country . Area Population ; 
Total Average { 
(square kilometer) (square kilometer) 4 
Communist China 9,736,000 621,000,000 63 ‘ 
Nationalist China 36,000 9,500,000 275 } 
Burma 678,000 20,000,000 30 ; 
Laos 236,000 2,000,000 ~ i 
Malaya 132,000 6,300,000 47 
India 3,162,000 392,000,000 123 
Borneo 736,000 3,600,000 5 : 
Australia 7,704,000 9,700,000 1.2 
New Zealand 267,837 2,300,000 9 
Thailand 514,000 23,000,000 40 
Soviet Asia (Siberia) 15,000,000 50,000,000 3.4 
coordination of Soviet and Chinese jective is to relocate part of her popv- 
politics appears to exist, directed at lation in Soviet Asia. 
creating disunity in the Western Let us look at some figures on the} 
World by wear and tear. chart. The figures are only of relative 
China and the Future value considering the vast stretches 
But China is becoming sufficiently of mountain, forest, and desert which 
strong to want independence from a distort the averages. They indicate, 
tutelage which is growing unbearable however, that Soviet Asia, and more 
to renewed nationalism. This subordi- precisely Siberia, does not constitute 





the only possible outlet for the Chi- 
nese population surplus. 

Burma, Thailand, and Malaya, 
whose population densities vary from 
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mate to eventual Chinese colonization 
than the tundras and steppes of the 
north. The greatest density of Chinese 
population is situated in the regions 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
35th parallel. Emigration almost al- 
ways starts from there toward the hot 
countries. 

This does not exclude the possibility 


Such migrations have occurred several 
times in the USSR. But does it mean 


| that an open conflict with the USSR 
' is probable in the future? Borneo, 
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New Guinea, and Australia offer enor- 
mous possibilities to the ambitious 
Chinese. Because of their natural 
riches, it is for these countries that 
the future seems to be the most alarm- 
ing. Southeast Asia and certain Pa- 
cific countries may one day offer more 
attraction to the Communist Chinese 
than the rest of Asia. 


The Chinese Army 


The Chinese Army has a new struc- 


_ ture since the “militia” and the “re- 
_ serve” were merged at the end of 1957 
| into a single force—the Militia Army. 
| The estimate: 
/ arms and 17 million reservists. 


three million under 


But the entire nation, both men and 
women, is militarized into the “citizen 


pendent battalions, and 153 separate 
companies. 

Political control has been reinforced 
by political committees and commis- 
sars. The programs of military schocls 
include 30 percent political studies and 
50 percent independent courses. 

All the officers must serve for one 
month out of the year in the ranks 
(except those who are too old or too 
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ill) in order to “underline the Com- 
munist spirit of equality” and to im- 
prove relations between officers and 
men. It is estimated that in six 
months, 150,000 officers, of whom 160 
are generals, have passed through the 
companies. It is obvious that this army 
is right in the middle of a transition 
period but progressing toward a to- 
tally modernized force under a cen- 
tralized high command. 


Conclusion 

While awaiting violent expansion, 
Red China continues her revolution 
at all levels. More exactly, her rulers 
and the party apparatus are implaca- 
bly overthrowing the organization of 
Chinese society which dates back thou- 
sands of years. 

An essentially agricultural country, 
China is compelled to become indus- 
trial—an inescapable “must” in mod- 
ern times. The ancient Chinese peasant 
has become the man of all work, en- 
listed into drudgery in the feudal sense 
of the word. The material results of 
the Chinese revolution are easily per- 
ceived. At the end of 1959, Red China 
launched her first cargo ship and pro- 
duced five types of automobiles, 27 
types of trucks and tractors, and a 
small transport aircraft for home use. 
Her demands for raw materials, steel, 
and machine tools are rapidly increas- 
ing; Great Britain has seen her ex- 
ports to China rise by 50 percent. 
Dikes and canals cover half her cul- 
tivated land. 

In 1958 the harvest exceeded 200 
million tons for the first time. 

Nothing suggests the possibility of 
an internal explosion, in spite of real 
discontent among the masses. The tes- 
timony of refugees reflects social un- 
rest, disturbances, crimes, and numer- 
ous executions in different regions, 
but the organization is strong. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF THE DRAGON 


Rep China, with a population of 
perhaps 670 million inhabitants, is un- 
dergoing a population growth at a 
rate of two to 2.2 percent yearly. This 
is an annual increase greater than the 
combined populations of New York 
City and Tokyo, Japan. The problem 
of feeding this mass of people has 
never been adequately solved. 

The present regime has made tre- 
mendous efforts to improve food sup- 
plies, and year after year it has pub- 
lished official data showing impressive 
growth in agricultural production. 

Nevertheless, at the end of 1960 the 
Red Chinese officials reported that the 
harvest in more than half of the cul- 
tivated area of the country had been 
curtailed by bad weather. In a country 
where the arable land averages only 
about 0.4 of an acre per capita, crop 
damage of this extent constitutes a 
calamity. 

But here a rather surprising ele- 
ment enters the picture. Free World 
observers have received the official 
Chinese statement with a great degree 
of skepticism; Japanese weather ob- 
servers have not noticed or reported 
the occurrence of such extraordinar- 
ily bad weather during the past year. 
Furthermore, there are estimates 
showing that last year’s crops in Red 
China are perhaps a little better than 
those of the previous year. If this is 
so, what is the real situation and what 
is behind the official statements of the 
Communist government? 

Most probably the food situation is 
not very rosy, and this year it will be 
even worse than in the past. But the 
human element, not the weather, 


should be held accountable. Perhaps [7 


the favorite experiment of the regime, 
the communes, did not produce the 


best results; perhaps the limitations f 


of human endurance were reached by 


the Chinese peasants and this was re- | 
sponsible for at least a part of the | 


harvest failure. 


Western observers suspect another | 
even more important element; the in- | 
dustrialization of the country. It is | 
most probable that the harvest was | 


not so bad, but that investments in 
industry required a greater propor- 
tion of the agricultural output than 
before. 

In general, China seeks to exchange 
farm products, minerals, and manv- 
factured items for industrial supplies 
and equipment. If the natural calami- 
ties were not as bad as reported, if 
the harvest was not as bad as declared, 
and if the ambitious industrialization 
program is more responsible for the 
food shortage than the other factors, 
then the question arises almost of it- 
self: What are the Chinese officials 
trying tu do? 

The answer may be that they are 
trying to explain to their own people 
why they should make more sacrifices 
in their diet. On the other hand, it 


may be that the Chinese Government | 
is seeking to ease the burden of its|- 
industrialization program in the field 


of foreign trade. 


Aside from all these considerations, f 





Adapted and condensed from 
an article by Béla Bokor in the 
INTERNATIONAL PEASANT UNION 
Bulletin, January 1961. 
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the subtle Chinese may have struck 
upon another idea: Perhaps they have 
realized that someone has always had 
to pay a price for rapid industriali- 
zation in the Communist orbit. In al- 
most every Communist country the 


' lowered standard of living of the pop- 


ulation in general and the extraordi- 
nary burdens carried by the peasantry 


Why should this payment of the 
hitherto terrible price not be shifted 
from the domestic levels to the inter- 


more advanced European countries of 
the Soviet bloc take over more of these 
burdens? From the Chinese point of 
view this seems only natural. 

Is it merely a coincidence that al- 
most immediately after the Chinese 
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announced their harvest failures, the 
Soviet leaders began to complain about 
their own agricultural shortages and 
even had the Soviet Minister of Agri- 
culture removed from his post? Per- 
haps both countries have really had 
a bad year agriculturally, but it may 
very well be that the Soviets are not 
too eager to pay any part of the price 
of Chinese industrialization. 

The announcement of the precari- 
ous Chinese food situation evokes an- 
other sad aspect of the problem. The 
population explosion of the world and 
the deficient diets of hundreds of mil- 
lions pose a serious challenge for man- 
kind. All efforts should be combined 
to face it. It is sad that in the land 
of the ancient Chinese the main ob- 
stacle to solution of the food problem 
is the overambitious industrialization 
program directed toward rearmament. 
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Soviet military modernization is making available large numbers of ef- 
fective weapons for other Communist nations, including Communist China. 


Meanwhile, Communist China—with other bloc nations—is producing 
weapons of its own, and even working ambitiously to achieve a basic nuclear 


Communist Chinese manpower equipped with modern weapons would 
constitute a formidable foe indeed. In the light of the emphasis which Red 
China has placed on the use of force to attain its ends, we would do well to 
recognize that we cannot wisely afford to ignore its steady developing mili- 


Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 
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the commander in making decisions —not the G2! es 
that will favorably influence the ac- Glass and Davidson * summarize po 
tion of his forces. The critical know]- these points quite forcefully in the f cory 
edge at a given moment in battle may _ following paragraphs from the intro- sei 
relate to such widely diversified data duction of their book, Intelligence Is F naa) 
as: the likelihood of a sudden thunder- for Commanders. A 
storm; the progress of a spreading To be defeated by overwhelming ive 
cancer in the lungs of the enemy com- odds is understandable; to be sur-B te; 
mander ; the courage of a guerrilla prised, in spite of the odds—never. iy t 
chieftain ; a recent hereditary change Surprise means more than suddenly F pec 
in a virus which is now producing a discovering that the enemy has) hist 
“new” epidemic disease in the natives —Igynched an attack at a time and place pect 
of the eeaedg initial trials of a new least expected. It means that a com-F the 
electronic device developed in enemy mander finds the enemy forces where} eas: 
laboraturies over the last five-year pe- — they were not reported to be; he finds pi 


riod ; or any one of innumerable widely that a river is deeper and wider than — —— 


varying factors. he had thought; he finds that an un- Ci 
History abounds with examples of predicted fog has nullified his air sup- Med 
military commanders who won battles port; he finds that his tanks, instead of t 


because of timely acquisition of per- of advancing, are stuck in the mud. ro 
tinent knowledge. Some of them have ... The lesson is clear. A commander Z 
been declared geniuses. Other com- served by inadequate intelligence is wat 
manders, with equal native ability, courting disaster. and 


have been disgraced, and are consid- Man instinctively knows or learns § with 
ered responsible for the loss of vital from experience that the possession of § in J 
objectives and thousands of lives—be- el Dec 
cause of faulty decisions due to lack * Intelligence Is for Commanders, Robert RB. Cow 
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certain knowledge will enhance his 
probability of success in a contem- 
plated course of action. Centuries ago, 
when groups of men first organized to 
conduct explorations or battles, their 
leaders sought information to assist 
them in planning and carrying out 
campaigns. 


Nature and Scope of Intelligence 

In the period of the earliest known 
civilizations the leader’s requirements 
for intelligence were relatively simple. 
He was interested mainly in the ter- 
rain, the physical strength of the en- 
emy, or in the nature of his enemy’s 
hand-carried weapons. For example, 
the Bible states that Moses did not 
lead the people from Israel into Ca- 
naan until he obtained basic knowl- 
edge of the new land. He sent selected 
men into the mountains ahead to ob- 
serve the terrain and to determine the 
nature and capabilities of the Ca- 
naanites. 


As the complexity and magnitude 
of warfare increased, the scope of in- 
telligence requirements became stead- 
ily more complex. Intelligence reports 
became more sophisticated. However, 
historians still attributed the unex- 
pected defeat of many great armies to 
the inadequacy or inaccuracy of basic, 
easily obtained data furnished the 
commander. 





Colonel Colin F. Vorder Bruegge, 
Medical Corps, is Deputy Commander 
of the United States Army Medical 
Research and Development Command, 
Office of The Surgeon General. Dur- 
ing World War II he served in gen- 
eral hospitals in England and France 
and also has held various assignments 
with the Army Institute of Pathology 
m Washington. He was graduated in 
December 1960 from the Associate 
Course of the U. S. Army Command 
and General Staff College. 
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Glass and Davidson cite the dra- 
matic account of the French cavalry 
charge at Waterloo. Napoleon Bona- 
parte believed he could achieve com- 
plete victory with a final blow by his 
splendid cavalry. He could see no ob- 
stacle to a mounted charge. A cap- 
tured native told him the terrain be- 
tween the French and retreating en- 
emy forces was clear. Napoleon dis- 
patched a messenger to Paris to an- 
nounce his victory—then ordered the 
charge. 

Only when the horsemen galloped 
over the last crest did they see the 
precipitous drop into the chasm of the 
sunken road of Ohain. It was too late 
to stop. Rank after rank thundered 
into the trench, each irretrievably 
committed by the pressure of the rank 
behind. For Napoleon, served by in- 
accurate intelligence of the terrain, it 
was the beginning of defeat. 


World War li Agencies 

The period of World War II was one 
of astonishing increase in intelligence 
activities. Government agencies all 
over the world accumulated encyclope- 
dic files of data on a wide variety of 
subjects. The purpose of these collec- 
tions was to provide military and ci- 
vilian officials with useful knowledge 
for planning operations. All of the 
major powers increased their empha- 
sis on espionage. There was an asso- 
ciated trend to develop increased capa- 
bility to perform research and analy- 
sis in the intelligence field. At the end 
of the war the United States had de- 
veloped many impressive intelligence 
agencies. The National Security Act 
of 1947 established the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) to coordinate the 
intelligence activities of the several 
Government departments in the in- 
terest of the Nation’s security. The 
CIA was created to serve the Presi- 
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dent, the National Security Council, 
and the Government as a whole. 

The contents of a military area anal- 
ysis for a modern field army would 
astonish most individuals. Any well- 
trained officer would immediately rec- 
ognize the key problems associated 
with a need to move forces, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, into a certain coun- 


leeches in that country? It would not, 
nor should he expect to find such data 
in a publication of this sort. Never. 
theless, the field army commander 
must have knowledge of many such 
topics. 
Tropical Areas 

Mosquitoes in the rain forests of 
Southeast Asia are not normally a 





Malaria alone accounted for 460,000 casualties among US troops in World War II. In 

Korea we suffered 34,000 casualties due to malaria, even with full knowledge of en- 

vironmental conditions and availability of modern suppressants. All photos courtesy of 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Traub. 


try that is considered a likely area for 
limited war activities. He could go to 
the nearest military library and get 
a factual description of the geographic 
area, such as one of the General Area 
Analyses prepared at the United 
States Army Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. But would it tell him the current 
status of mosquitoes, viruses, and 
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subject of interest to a United States 
field army commander. But a com- 
mander, leading American troops into 
certain tropical regions for a 30-day 
campaign, would be dismayed if 30 
percent of his officers and men became 
casualties within three to four weeks 
—not because of enemy fire, nuclear 
weapons, or chemical warfare agents, 
but as a direct result of bites by mos- 
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quitoes armed with malarial parasites 
or other infectious disease agents only 
recently identified and not found in 
the United States. 

Another field army commander 
might be equally dismayed to find that 
since he inspected frontline installa- 
tions a few days earlier in the jungles 
of a certain allied nation, he was hav- 
ing increasing difficulty in bodily func- 
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Leeches, such as the one on this boy’s leg, 
pose a special problem in certain areas 
of the world 


tions. After examination by the Army 
surgeon, he would be told that he must 
come to the hospital immediately for 
‘minor surgery,” because he had un- 
doubtedly been preyed upon by leeches 
that inhabited the marshy areas and 
sandy plateaus he had recently in- 
spected in this isolated, yet strategi- 
tally important, small country. The 
general would learn that these tiny 
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carnivorous creatures may attach to 
the soldier’s clothing or skin as he 
works his way through the under- 
brush. 

The commander’s problems would 
be compounded when he learned that 
his well-trained troops were seriously 
concerned by the threat posed by these 
blood-sucking parasites. Enemy leaf- 
lets dropped from aircraft had de- 
scribed the effect of these leeches in 
detail—with pictures to illustrate the 
problem. The American troops on pa- 
trols focused attention on the vegeta- 
tion—for evidence of leeches—instead 
of being alert for signs of enemy guer- 
rillas. 

The situations posed in these ex- 
amples are real possibilities. Compa- 
rable problems have faced commanders 
of troops of other nations in recent 
years. The United States Army Med- 
ical Research and Development Com- 
mand has laboratories in remote areas 
studying these and similar problems. 
The viruses are being investigated, 
vaccines are being developed against 
the diseases they cause, and repellents 
to keep the mosquitoes and leeches off 
troops are being tested. 

The point is that data on such sub- 
jects was rarely available to field ar- 
mies in past wars. Such information 
should be available to commanders in 
the future. 


Combat and Strategic Intelligence 

In considering military area analy- 
sis as a category of intelligence, it is 
important to differentiate between 
“information” and “intelligence.” Jn- 
formation consists of miscellaneous 
facts which may be true or false and 
which may or may not be pertinent. 
Intelligence is the product of evalua- 
tion of the information available. This 
evaluation includes attempts to estab- 
lish reliability of information sources, 
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probability of accuracy, interpreta- 
tion of significance in light of what 
is already known, and conclusions as 
to value in planning and conducting 
operations. 

Military area analysis is synony- 
mous with military intelligence. Mil- 
itary intelligence is knowledge (not 
information) used by commanders to 
plan and carry out military activities. 
It may be based on both strategic and 
combat intelligence. 

Combat intelligence, or tactical in- 


abilities, and probable courses of ac. 
tion of foreign nations. It is produced 
and used in time of peace as well as 
war, and is of prime interest to all 
agencies of the Federal Government, 

Much is being said and written to. 
day about the weapons and equipment 
of future battlefields. One can hear 
spirited discussions at TOP SECRET 
conferences in the Pentagon—or at 
the local barber shop. The discussions 
emphasize “hardware” that has never 
been used or has never been used ex- 





Field Manual 30-5 
. Military geography 


. Transportation and telecommu- 
nications intelligence 


. Sociological intelligence 


. Political intelligence 

. Economic intelligence 

. Scientific intelligence 

. Armed Forces intelligence 
. Biographical intelligence 





Major components of strategic intelligence, as defined by Field Manual 
30-5, Combat Intelligence, and Washington Platt’s book, Strategic Intelligence 
Production, illustrate the scope and complexity of the subject. 


Platt 


. Scientific intelligence 
. Geography 


. Transportation, roads, telecom- 
munications 


. Economic intelligence 

. Military intelligence 

. Sociological intelligence 
. Political intelligence 

. Biographical intelligence 








telligence, is military intelligence pro- 
duced by the intelligence staff of the 
commander after the onset of battle 
activities. 

Strategic intelligence is necessary 
to field army commanders because it 
furnishes them the knowledge they 
must have of the enemy and area of 
operations prior to the beginning of 
hostilities. They keep “current” after 
the battle begins by the acquisition 
of combat intelligence. But strategic 
intelligence is not prepared solely for 
military use. It is a summary of 
knowledge of the capabilities, vulner- 
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tensively in previous major conflicts 
—nuclear weapons, chemical and bio-f 
logical warfare agents, and “space” 
equipment items. Fortunately, the tre 
mendous task of obtaining the knowl 
edge to guide commanders in the use 
and protection against these weapons 
generally is recognized. 


Future Intelligence Requirements 
Surprisingly little attention is be 
ing devoted to certain byproduct prob- 
lems and to other more subtle hazards 
that commanders may face in future 
global wars. Nuclear energy problems 
are an outstanding example. Aside 
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from the straightforward battlefield 
effects of nuclear weapons, there is a 
major requirement for knowledge on 
problems of survivors. 

Consider the problems of troops or 
civilians who escape serious injury 
but receive low doses of ionizing ra- 
diation. These individuals may be 
spread over the battlefield in widely 
separated groups. They may be lack- 
ing food and water, communications, 
transportation, and medical care or 
medicines. The radiation received may 
not make them ill, but even small 
doses markedly decrease the ability of 
the body to make antibodies against 
germs in their environment. They will 
be susceptible to diseases that ordi- 
narily could not gain a “foothold” in 
their bodies. They will be more sus- 


| ceptible to biological warfare agents 


than normally. Experiences of World 
War II indicate that psychological 
trauma probably will be widespread 


| among survivors. 


Another byproduct need is for data 
on composition of the soil or other ma- 
terials in key areas. In a given port 
area the soil or stockpiled material 
may contain large quantities of ele- 
ments that react to neutron bombard- 
ment forming isotopes with extremely 
long radiological half-lives or with un- 
usually high-level radioactivity. A sur- 
face burst might produce neutron- 
induced radioactivity far beyond 
“average.” A commander who had ex- 
pected to use the port one week after 
the explosion—based on “average” de- 
cay rates—might find it too hot radio- 
logically to use for many months. 

Terrain previously studied with the 
use of conventional weapons in mind 
must be reexamined with nuclear 
weapons in mind. Elevations and de- 
pressions must be evaluated to deter- 
mine what protection they afford from 
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blast, thermal, and radiation effects of 
the bomb. Water sources must be ex- 
amined bearing in mind decontamina- 
tion procedures, as well as drinking 
water supply, since washing-down pro- 
vides the only really effective method 
to remove radioactive dust from tanks, 
aircraft, hospital apparatus, and sim- 
ilar equipment. 

Naturally occurring radioactive ores 
or radioactive wastes from laborato- 
ries or factories are not likely to be 
dangerous to individuals, but com- 
manders may get false reports regard- 
ing radiological safety of troops. The 
radioactivity may be falsely attributed 
to fallout when none actually exists. 


Infectious Diseases 

Infectious diseases will most cer- 
tainly be a major factor in future nu- 
clear wars. In World War II the num- 
ber of hospital admissions for disease 
was more than five times greater than 
the number of admissions for battle 
casualties and nonbattle injuries com- 
bined. A total of 72 million man-days 
were lost because of battle casualties, 
but this scarcely approaches the 285 
million man-days lost due to disease. 

From the medical history of World 
War II we learn that malaria cases 
exceeded battle casualties in the Si- 
cilian campaign. In the initial stages 
of the New Guinea campaign, six or 
eight patients with malaria were evac- 
uated for each battle casualty. The 
airbases of West Africa suffered ex- 
cessively from malaria, the rate at 
times exceeding 2,000 per thousand 
troops per year. It is doubtful if the 
high command of the Army prior to 
1941 ever had seriously considered 
that our troops might fight in such 
malarious areas as the Southwest Pa- 
cific, India, and Burma. Our Army 
leaders generally were unprepared for 
the restrictions imposed by malaria. 
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Some persons might argue that in- 
fectious diseases never again will pre- 
sent problems comparable to those of 
World War II. However, consider 
these factors alone: interruption to 
supply lines and medical care result- 
ing from the use of nuclear weapons; 
illness due to biological warfare 
agents; and in large areas of Africa 
and Asia there are diseases not yet 
specifically identified. Reports from 
these areas recently have identified a 
number of disease agents carried by 
mosquitoes and other insects in these 
areas. These data are needed in our 
military area analyses for these re- 
gions. 

We must remember one of man’s 
oldest enemies—infectious disease. It 
has been our main problem for ages, 
especially in times of war. It prob- 
ably will be alongside field armies in 


the next war, nuclear weapons not. 
withstanding. 

We have entered a new era in mili- 
tary intelligence. Military area anal. 
yses for the field army commander's 
use on future battlefields must differ 
from those of the past to the degree 
that megaton nuclear weapons differ 
from 8-inch howitzer shells, if the ip. 
telligence is to be worthwhile—and 
it must be worthwhile if we are tof 
survive. 

We must have commanders who are J 
keenly aware that modern military f 
intelligence has become both a science 
and an art. Commanders must demand ff 
intelligence staffs of the highest cal-f 


iber, and they must learn to utilize .. 


more and more effectively the knowl 
edge furnished them. Failure to uti-P 
lize intelligence fully in future wars 
may well mean catastrophe. 





The Army is particularly aware of the necessity for basic research and 
will continue to stress it to the limit of available funding. It is the key to 
future developments—to the realization of radically new weapon concepts 
and designs now just over the horizon—but more important—it is the key 
to the psychological and physiological preparation of our soldiers for combat 
in any part of the world—the plains and mountains of Europe, the frozen 
wastes of the Arctic, the deserts of the Middle East, the jungles of Africa, 
and the Far East and Pacific Islands. 


As you know, our Army doctors and other scientific personnel are work- 
ing in the medical research field—striving to provide new and improved 


means for the prevention or treatment of disease and injury. 


At this very installation, the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research is 
conducting many new and outstanding research projects. The list is long and 
impressive. To highlight only a few, the Institute is actively investigating 
the problems of respiratory diseases, of better utilization of men who do not 
quite measure up to reesgnized mental standards, and of better means for 
handling mass casualties. The Institute is also exploring the field of radio- 
biology. 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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UNITED STATES 


‘little John’ Units 
The Army will activate its first 


| Little John missile battalions during 


- the next few months. 
military § 








The First Missile Battalion, 18th 


| Artillery, and the First Missile Bat- 
‘talion, 57th Artillery, will be acti- 
» vated at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and as- 


‘signed to the Fourth United States 
» knowl F 


to uti- F 
re wars F 





| a Bee Sr 





Operational Little John 


' Army, with headquarters at San An- 


tonio, Texas. 
Each battalion is authorized 192 


‘enlisted men and four warrant offi- 
cers. The 18th Artillery unit is au- 
thorized 16 officers while the 57th Ar- 


tillery unit is authorized 17 officers. 


Each will have four launchers. 


The lightweight launchers and 


ground equipment of the supersonic 


Little John are highly mobile and can 


| be airlifted easily. The guidance sys- 


tem for Little John is simple and re- 
liable. It uses a solid propellant rocket 
engine. Range is comparable with 
medium and heavy artillery and it 
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packs explosive power greater than 
heavy artillery. The weapon weighs 
approximately 800 pounds.—News re- 
lease. 


‘Davy Crockett’ Warhead 

The warhead for Davy Crockett, the 
United States Army’s two-man nu- 
clear weapon (MR, Sep 1960, p 63), 
will be a tear-shaped, fin-stabilized 
projectile. Developed for the Army by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 





US Army 
Crocketi’s nuclear warhead 


warhead will project from the muzzle 
of the launcher when in position for 
firing.—News release. 
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Turboprop ‘Caribou’ 

A turboprop system is being in- 
stalled on an experimental basis in 
one of the United States Army’s new 
Caribou aircraft. 

The Caribou, largest of the Army’s 
transport aircraft, is normally pow- 
ered by twin 1,450 horsepower piston 
engines. The turboprop version is ex- 
pected to be flight tested next month. 

Extensive user tests for the Caribou 
also are scheduled to begin on 15 
April. The objectives are to test 
Army organization, equipment, mis- 
sions, doctrine,:and tactics and tech- 
niques, using the Caribou to provide 
limited airlift mobility for small com- 
bat units of the field army within the 
combat zone. Tests will include para- 
drops of personnel and equipment. 

The aircraft has an empty weight 
of 15,000 pounds. It can carry 32 com- 
bat-equipped soldiers or 24 paratroop- 
ers.—News item. 


Voice Telephone Scrambler 

A commercially designed voice 
scrambler system for use with normal 
telephone conversations has been an. 
nounced by its manufacturer. Desig. 
nated the Delcon Security Telephone, 
the system uses a portable, transis. 
torized electronic scrambler at the 
transmitting terminal which converts 
the human voice to incoherent sound 
that cannot be understood until re. 
stored to normal speech by a second 
instrument at the receiving end— 
News item. 


‘Nike Hercules’ Production 

Production runs of Nike Hercules 
missile systems have been completed, 
Conversion kits for the advanced Nike 
Hercules are still being produced. Her- 


cules is the second generation of the B' 
Nike surface-to-air missile system F » 


which is currently being deployed to 


air defense sites in the United States — 


and overseas.—News item. 


‘XM72’ Antitank Rocket 





The Army’s new XM72 throwaway antitank weapon (MR, Feb 1961, p 100) 
its rocket and carrying strap are shown in this photograph. The XM72 affords 
the individual soldier a small, lightweight weapon which is effective against ar- 
mored vehicles and log and earth emplacements.—News release. 
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‘Gama Goat’ 

























US Army 


Rough terrain vehicle 


A commercially developed six- 
wheeled vehicle, capable of crossing 
rugged terrain, swimming water ob- 
stacles, and climbing steep slopes was 
recently demonstrated to military au- 
thorities at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Designated the Gama Goat, the new 
truck has the appearance of a four- 
wheeled vehicle pulling a two-wheeled 
trailer; however, on level ground it 
uses six-wheel drive, and the front 
and rear bodies perform as one ve- 
hicle. 

On rough terrain it uses four-wheel 
drive, the two center wheels being 
free to conform to any obstacle it en- 
counters. All six wheels remain in con- 
tact with the ground at all times. Dur- 







~~ Bing the demonstration the Gama Goat 
p 100 
affords 
inst ar- 


) Bdisplayed its versatility by swimming 
through a 42-inch-deep waterhole, 
cruising over parallel “hogback” earth 
mounds, climbing a 30-inch vertical 
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wall, turning in a 20-foot radius, roll- 
ing across a series of staggered logs, 
and climbing a 60 percent slope.— 
News release. 


Environmental Tests For Missiles 

Nearing completion at Redstone Ar- 
senal, Huntsville, Alabama, is a new 
preflig.t testing facility for United 
States missiles. The facility is part 
of the Test and Evaluation Labora- 
tory of the US Army’s Rocket and 
Guided Missile Agency and is de- 
signed to provide data on the reaction 
of missiles and missile components to 
high and low temperatures, tempera- 
ture shock, humidity, salt spray, vi- 
bration, and other environmental fac- 
tors. 

Already in limited use, the Preflight 
Building will be made available to 
other US Government agencies or con- 
tractors for tests of missile systems or 
components.—News item. 
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US Air Force 


C-124 transport prepared to discharge a medical unit 


es 


US Air Force 
KC-135 Tanker—new C-135 jet transports will be a modification of this aircraft 
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US Army 


C-130 Hercules turboprop being loaded with a 2'44-ton Army truck, rigged for airdrop 


The United States Air Force will 
increase its strategic lift capability 
by the addition of a number of large 
jet transport aircraft. Deliveries will 
start in June of this year. Thirty 
(-185 jet transports will be procured 
at the rate of two a month. The C-135 
isa modification of the KC-135 tanker 
now used for inflight refueling of air- 
craft. Each C-135 will be capable of 
carrying 80 fully armed soldiers. 

Twenty-three additional C-130 air- 
craft will be purchased, 16 to be de- 
livered in Fiscal Year 1961. This 
increase brings the total C-130’s on 
order to 50, with deliveries to be com- 
pleted by March 1963. The C-130 is 
a turboprop transport capable of 
carrying 64 paratroopers or 94 air- 
landed soldiers. 

The heart of the current air-trans- 
port fleet is 225 C-124 Globemiasters. 
The Globemaster is a four-engine, pro- 
peller-driven aircraft with front load- 
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ing clamshell doors. It can carry 200 
troops when the hold is converted into 
a double decked cabin. 


The C-135 aircraft will be the first 
pure jets in the USAF inventory 
which are intended for use as troop 
transports. The high-speed aircraft 
will greatly improve the United States 
capability to deploy troops of the Stra- 
tegic Army Corps to meet any urgent 
defense need anywhere in the world. 
—News item. 


Survival Suit 


A compact, cold weather survival 
suit which is packed in a 5 by 7 by 
10-inch vacuum-sealed container has 
been developed for the United States 
Air Force. Made of nylon and goose 
down the seven-piece outfit is said to 
give protection at temperatures as low 
as minus 50 degrees. The coat portion 
of the suit readily converts into a 
sleeping bag.—News item. 
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Germ Detector 





Shown above is the prototype of a newly developed germ counter which 
may provide instant warning of enemy biological warfare attack. Known as an 
aerosoloscope, the device measures and counts airborne dust and moisture par- 
ticles. It may also have significant public health applications—News item. 


‘Eagle’ Missile 

The Navy’s Eagle missile repre- 
sents a new concept in air-to-air weap- 
ons. High performance is built into 


Se 


Aerojet Booster 
High-performance Eagle missile 


the missile itself rather than into the 
launching aircraft. It can be launched 
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by a relatively slow plane designed 
for range and endurance and thus can 
be employed over a large area around 
the fleet from which it is operating. 
Unofficial information indicates that 
the missile will have a range of over 
100 miles and that it will be a solid 
propellant, active radar-homing weap- 
on employing a nuclear warhead.— 
News item. 

“Eye Armor” 

Currently under test at Fort Ord, 
California, is a new light-sensitive 
goggle which will turn opaque within 
microseconds when exposed to the 
flash of a nuclear explosion. The clear 
glass lenses of the new “eye armor” 
also provide excellent protection for 
the eyes from shell fragments and fly- 
ing debris.—News item. 
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ABLE Gyrocompass For Artillery 

The United States Army has ordered 
production of a new precision gyro- 
compass for use in quickly establish- 
ing directional references necessary 
for the emplacement of artillery. Des- 
ignated ABLE (Autonetics Base Line 
Equipment), the new device weighs 
approximately 100 pounds. It is capa- 
ble of determining true north to less 
than 30 seconds of are standard de- 
viation in less than 20 minutes’ op- 
erating time. The operational simplic- 
ity of the unit reduces training time 
to a few minutes of orientation. Main- 





ABLE artillery orienter 
tenance is facilitated by easily replac- 
able plug-in type modules. ABLE re- 
quires no reference to stars, bench 
marks, or other land marks and can 
be operated in any weather, day or 
night.—News item. 
Monorail Jet Transport 

A recent patent issued to an Ohio 
inventor covers the design of a trans- 
port vehicle combining the features 


| of a monorail railroad, a ground ef- 
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fects vehicle, and jet propulsion. The 
vehicle is a 12-wheel truck which 
straddles a monorail track. Ducted 
fans on the truck roof provide high 
pressure air to create an air cushion 
to lift the weight of the vehicle off 
the wheels. 

A turbojet motor on the roof of the 
vehicle cab provides forward thrust 
to push the vehicle along the track at 
speeds up to 300 miles per hour. The 
truck is attached to the track by 
clamps for guidance, but not for sup- 
port. Designed with military use in 
mind, it has the capability of leaving 
its rail and moving cross country in 
the forward battle area.—News item. 


AUSTRALIA 
New Jets For Air Force 

The Royal Australian Air Force 
will be reequipped with French Mi- 
rage III jet fighter planes as a re- 
placement for the Australian-made 
Avon Sabre fighters currently in use. 
Thirty aircraft will be procured at a 
total cost of about 67.5 million dol- 
lars. 

The Mirage III is a 1,500-mile-an- 
hour plane and said to have a perform- 
ance capability equal to any fighter 
currently operational. A substantial 
portion of the airframes and engine 
components will be built in Australia. 
—News item. 


Space Tracking Station 

United States scientists are conduct- 
ing checkout operations at the US 
satellite-tracking station recently com- 
pleted at Muchea, 30 miles west of 
Perth. 

The Muchea station is one of two 
built in Australia as part of a world- 
wide complex which will keep the as- 
tronauts of the Mercury program in 
constant contact with earth. The sec- 
ond station will be at Woomera in cen- 
tral Australia.—News release. 
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NORWAY 
Space Research Base 
Work has started on the construc- 
tion of a rocket launching base on the 
island of Andéy in north Norway. The 
base will be a facility of Norway’s 
Space Research Committee.—N ews 


item. 
FRANCE 

French Nuclear Test Center 

France is building an elaborate nu- 
clear and missile test center at Ham- 
maguir, in the Sahara Desert. The 
new installation is located about 60 
miles south of Colomb Béchar and 
northwest of Reggane, the site of 
earlier French nuclear weapons tests. 
The major French nuclear laboratory 
in Algeria is located at Colomb Bé- 
char. Until recently the Hammaguir 
project was under the control of the 
armed forces; now being developed 
into a permanent facility, it has been 
given organizational autonomy. The 
Sahara provides a vast area for weap- 
ons test comparable to those avail- 
able in the Soviet Union and in Aus- 
tralia.—News item. 


SWITZERLAND 
Air-To-Surface Rockets 

A Swiss firm has developed a highly 
effective air-to-surface rocket system 
suitable for close support of ground 
forces and readily adaptable to many 
European fighter and attack aircraft. 
The system consists of components 
which can be combined in various 
modes to provide control of two to 120 
rockets on one aircraft. 

In one form the rockets are carried 
in an aerodynamic pod under the wing. 
A choice of five or eight centimeter 
diameter rockets is afforded. Each size 
has different capabilities and charac- 
teristics. Each rocket is carried in a 
cylindrical chamber in the pod. The 
rear of each chamber is covered with 
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a trap device which opens briefly to 
exhaust gases during firing and is 
closed at all other times to reduce aero. 
dynamic drag. 

In one demonstration an aircraft 
fired 72 rockets in a period of 3.5 sec. 
onds during a dive from 3,950 feet to 
1,640 feet. Twenty-four direct hits 
were scored on a 10 by 10-foot target 
panel.—News item. 

‘Mirage Ill-C’ Fighter 

The Swiss Federal Council has ap- 
proved the selection of the Mirage 
III-C Mach 2 fighter for the Swiss Air 
Force. This is the same aircraft which 
recently was selected for procurement 
by Australia. The Mirage III is a 
relatively lightweight fighter aircraft 
which has an operational range of 300 


G.A.M. Dassault 
Mirage III-C fighter 

miles with an armament load of 72 
small rockets, two 1,000-pound bombs, 
and two 30-mm cannon. Except for a 
few components the plane can be built 
by the aircraft industries of smaller 
countries without investment in com- 
plicated and expensive special machine 
tools.—News item. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 





British Information Services 


New Belfast turboprop transport for RAF 


New Troop Carrier Aircraft 

Ten turboprop troop transports ca- 
pable of lifting 201 paratroopers each 
have been purchased for the British 
Royal Air Force Transport Command 
(MR, Apr 1960, p 77). The new air- 
craft will be Belfast air freight- 
ers (formerly designated Britannics) 
with a range of 1,150 miles at 350 
miles per hour with a payload of 85,- 
000 pounds. With a reduced payload of 
25,000 pounds, the Belfast has a range 
of 5,050 miles. The first of the new 
aircraft will fly in 1962.—News item. 


USSR 
Soviet Chemical Warfare 
A recent estimate of Soviet chem- 
ical warfare training and doctrine 
states that the USSR has a policy of 
Providing every suitable ground 
weapon with a chemical capability. 
The estimate, published by the 
Armed Forces Chemical Journal, cred- 
its the USSR with having more mus- 
tard than any other agent at this time. 
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It is known, however, that near the 
end of World War II the Soviets cap- 
tured German factories and personnel 
capable of producing a G-agent (nerve 
gas). Since that time they have been 
producing an agent called “tabun” 
which is probably the original German 
product. Little information is avail- 
able on the Soviet development of per- 
sistent nerve gases but they are known 
to have produced a closely related in- 
secticide. The USSR has also empha- 
sized the production of toxic smokes, 
vaporizing toxic agents, and tear gas. 

The Soviet protective gas mask, the 
Shlem Maska-1, is a helmet mask 
which affords virtually complete cover- 
age of the head with a soft rubber 
hood. This mask is considered highly 
effective. 

Troop units undergo gas chamber 
exercises at least once a year and are 
required to participate in condition- 
ing exercises during which gas masks 
are worn for extended periods.—News 
item. 
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Antiradiation Research 

The Soviet Union is reported to be 
concentrating research effort on the 
development of chemicals which will 
reduce or eliminate the destructive ef- 
fects of radiation on the human body. 
Ionizing isotopes are known to attack 
specific portions of the body such as 
the blood, bones, or glands. It is con- 
sidered feasible to administer certain 
chemicals internally which will pro- 
tect those portions of the body from 
damage until the isotopes are flushed 
away by normal body processes. Tests 
are being conducted on animals in an 
attempt to locate chemicals which af- 
ford this protection from direct radia- 
tion such as that released by a nuclear 
explosion.—News item. 


Foreign Broadcasts 

The Communist international broad- 
casting effort increased fivefold in the 
12-year period ending in 1959. Com- 
munist sources now broadcast nearly 
3,000 program hours per week in 55 
languages. The United States Infor- 
mation Agency’s international broad- 
casting increased about 214 times dur- 
ing the same period. Current output is 
565 hours per week in 36 languages. 
—News item. 


HUNGARY 
Soviet Occupation Forces 

The Soviet occupation garrison in 
Hungary is currently estimated at be- 
tween 50,000 and 80,000 men. Forces 
include one tank division plus a num- 
ber of other armored and mechanized 
units. The new Hungarian Army of 
approximately 150,000 men is being 
carefully supervised by Soviet author- 
ities. 

Budapest, headquarters for the oc- 
cupation forces, is heavily defended 
by Soviet troop units. Other USSR 
units are disposed in strength along 
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the Hungarian-Austrian border and 
along the Danube from Czechoslovakia 
to Yugoslavia.—News item. 


NATO 

‘Hawk’ Production Scheduled 

Licensing arrangements have been 
completed for the production of Hawk 
components in Europe through the 
Hawk Production Organization, a 
NATO agency. Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Netherlands are 
participating in the program. Five 
manufacturers in these countries are 
pooling their resources in an interna- 
tional corporation operating under 





US Army 
Hawk air defense missile 


French law. Each contractor will pro- 
duce specific subassemblies and com- 
ponents and final assembly will be co- 
ordinated by the international corpo- 
ration. 

Hawk is a United States Army sur- 
face-to-air missile capable of engaging 
extremely low-flying targets. It is sim- 
ple, rugged, and easy to maintain and 
is air transportable by helicopter or 
aircraft.—News item. 
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THE WAR. A Concise History 1939-1945. By 
Louis L. Snyder. 579 Pages. Julian Messner, 
inc., New York, 1961. $7.95. 

By MAJ KEITH C. NUSBAUM, Arty 


Dr. Snyder has knowingly under- 
taken an incredible task by writing 
a history of World War II in one vol- 
ume, and trying, in his words, “to 
extract the most important events, 
incidents, and trends.” This is almost 
impossible because too many persons 
are still alive who will disagree with 
his criteria of importance or his view 
of events. For example, those who 
fought in the Pacific will feel that 
their theater was slighted. Foreign 
readers can complain that the book 
makes it appear that the United 
States won the war singlehanded. Do- 
mestic readers can complain that the 
blunders in tactics and strategy are 
glossed over. Republicans can claim 
that the book is biased toward the 
Democrats, and vice versa. 

While it is inconceivable that all-of 
any war can be presented in a single 
volume, it is desirable for the reading 
public to have one book to which they 
can turn for information of a general 
nature. The War fills this need well. 

An excellent prelude leads the 
reader through the devious paths of 
post-World War I diplomacy, socio- 
economic crosscurrents, and interna- 
tional tensions preliminary to World 
War II. The rise of Der Fiihrer, Il 
Duce, and their oriental imitators is 
traced with a satirical skill. 

The next section, Hitler’s Day of 
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Glory, 1938-41, covers the immediate 
results of Hitler’s intuitive power 
plays, the Battle of Poland, The Sitz- 
krieg, Dunkerque and the fall of 
France, the Battle of Britain, the Ger- 
man attack on Russia, and ends with 
Churchill and FDR’s declaration to 
the world of the Atlantic Charter. 
The United States was virtually at 
war. With the German sinking of the 
destroyer Reuben James, repeal of the 
Neutrality Act was certain—Pearl 
Harbor was all but inevitable. 

Dr. Snyder’s discussion of the de- 
fensive phase of the war covers ap- 
proximately two years from 1941 to 
1942, in which the bitter defeats in 
the Pacific occurred, but in which the 
Allies began to coil for the attacks to 
come. 

It is a great credit to the author 
that he outlines the painfully slow 
growth of our striking power, rusty 
since World War I, then skillfully 
shows the tremendous magnitude of 
the Armed Forces of the Free World 
in action in succeeding months. 

We see the Axis slowly grind to a 
halt, the first moves of the Allies in 
counterrecoil, and, finally, victory in 
Europe and the fall of Japan. 

Those who need a serious, unbiased 
reference work, without slant and free 
from taint of personality of author, 
are due for a disappointment. Dr. 
Snyder’s book does fill a need for a 
historical work which provides “the 
long thread upon which... [to] fasten 
in their proper place the little beads 
of experience.” 
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SOVIET CONDUCT IN WORLD AFFAIRS. A 
Selection of Readings. Compiled by Alexan- 
der Dallin. 318 Pages. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1960. $4.50. 

By MAJ EDWIN J. MCCARREN, Armor 


This excellent volume on Soviet af- 
fairs is a compilation of selected read- 
ings originally collated for use of the 
students of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. Most of the 
readings are extracts of more com- 
plete works. All are authored by men 
recognized as experts in their areas. 

The first selection is entitled “Ten 
Theories in Search of Reality: The 
Prediction of Soviet Behavior in the 
Social Sciences,” by Daniel Bell. It 
sets the stage for what follows by dis- 
cussing briefly selected elements or 
factors in such areas as sociological, 
economic, and political theories. 

The second selection is a reprint of 
three papers which deal with “The 
Importance of Doctrine’ (R. N. Ca- 
rew Hunt), “National Interest: Key 
to Survival” (Samuel L. Sharp), and 
“The Logic of the One Party System” 
(Richard Lowenthal). 

Particularly interesting and well- 
done is a selection by Nathan Leites 
which analyzes the Politburo’s atti- 
tude in such incidents as the defec- 
tion of Tito, the Berlin Airlift, the 
withdrawal from Austria, and the Ko- 
rean War. 

Other selections cover Stalin’s state- 
ments and attitudes on such items 
as “Relativity,” “Contradiction and 
Struggle,” “The Art of Revolution,” 
and “World Strategy”; Russian ex- 
pansion in comparison with the ex- 
pansion of other European countries; 
and the attitudes of the Soviet Union 
toward the balance of the world. 

Perhaps of most direct interest to 
the military reader is Philip E. Mose- 
ley’s “Some Soviet Techniques of Ne- 
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gotiation.” This veteran of negotia- 
tions with the Soviets not only points 
out the problems involved, but dis- 
cusses why the problems exist and of- 
fers techniques of circumventing them 
which he has found useful. 

“Sources of Soviet Conduct” was 
written by George F. Kennan, former 
US Ambassador to the USSR. Al- 
though prepared in 1947, it is an ex- 
cellent discussion of why the Soviets 
act as they do. 

Additional sections discuss factors 
which cause governments to change 
—factors which indicate whether the 
Soviet Union will remain unchanged 
or erupt from within. 

“Soviet-American Relations: Prob- 
lems of Choice and Division,” by 
Henry L. Roberts, shows the complex- 
ity of determining the course to fol- 
low in dealing with the Soviets. 
“Changing Appreciation of the Soviet 
Problem” by Marshall D. Shulman 
constitutes an integration and analy- 
sis of earlier selections. The author 
concludes that we have enormous ad- 
vantages in this competition with the 
Soviets. “But the quality of our leader- 
ship may be the decisive factor, for 
this is less a matter of devising new 
and different institutions than of suf- 
fusing the ones we have with a sense 
of national purpose.” 

This is an excellent one-volume 
treatment of what makes the Soviets 
tick. Mr. Dallin has done an excellent 
job of selecting and arranging these 
papers. The reader will find few if 
any well-defined conclusions, but he 
will have gained a well-rounded back- 
ground of former Soviet attitudes and 
actions, interpretations of these atti- 
tudes and actions by exceptionally 
well-qualified analysts, and a sound 
basis for evaluating future Soviet 
moves. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE CHACO WAR. By Cap- 
tain David H. Zook, Jr.* 280 Pages. Bookman 
Associates, Inc., New York, 1960. $6.00. 
By LT CoL ALBERTO DE A. CARDOSO, 
Brazilian Army 

It is amazing how a small, localized 
conflict between two countries which 
were far from being military powers 
—Bolivia and Paraguay—can present 
so many interesting aspects of the 
complex art of war. 

The diplomatic dispute on the Chaco 
Boreal was 80 years old when its solu- 
tion was left to the power of arms. 
Paraguay had not yet recovered from 
the bloody war waged in 1865-70 
against the Triple Alliance of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay; and Bo- 
livia was weakened by the loss of her 
Pacific coast in 1884 as a result of the 
war against Chile. 

Transformed thus into a mediter- 
ranean country, Bolivia eagerly sought 
better positions on the Paraguay 
River as necessary to her economic 
survival. To achieve this she had to 
possess the Chaco Boreal. But Para- 
guay could not afford the loss of this 
vast territory. 

Both countries sought to material- 
ize their alleged rights to the Chaco 
Boreal by establishing small military 
posts (fortines) along the Pilcomayo 
River and on the head waters of the 
western affluents of the Paraguay. The 
stage was set for an exhausting war; 
the conciliatory efforts of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, the United States, and Uruguay 
did not succeed in avoiding the armed 
clash. 

The dissension among the civilian 
leaders and military commanders, on 
the Bolivian side, contrasts with the 
harmony of views that prevailed 
~* Captain Zook is also the author of The Gen- 
eralship of José Félix Estigarribia, a story of the 


Chaco War, which appeared in the October 1960 
issue of the MILITARY RevigEw.—Editor. 
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among the Paraguayans. Obsolete Bo- 
livian military concepts, as to the value 
of geographical objectives per se, were 
opposed by the Paraguayan tactics of 
destroying the enemy by maneuver. 

The unique character of the theater, 
the significance of water wells, scar- 
city of roads, and the rainy season are 
interesting military aspects of this 
war. The poverty of the armies, how- 
ever, did not preclude the arising of 
leaders of great stature. 

The author describes these events 
passionately, but without partiality in 
a vivid and readable style. His book 
obviously is the result of profound and 
diligent study and is highly recom- 
mended to the military reader. 


BLACK THURSDAY. By Martin Caidin. 320 
Pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1960. $4.95. 


This is an absorbing story of the 
Schweinfurt bombing mission which 
the author, a prolific writer of air 
stories, calls “the most violent, sav- 
agely fought, and bloodiest of all the 
battles in the titanic aerial conflict 
waged in the high arena over Ger- 
many.” It also is a tale of a battle in 
which “we suffered unprecedented 
losses,” and “that we cannot in hon- 
esty remember as having produced the 
results we had hoped for, or that hurt 
the enemy’s war effort as much as we 
had believed.” 

Mr. Caidin touches on strategic con- 
siderations, but the bulk of his work 
is devoted to a gripping tale of the 
events which occurred on 14 October 
1943 between the time that 257 Fly- 
ing Fortresses of the VIII Bomber 
Command reached into German air- 
space and the return, hours later, of 
192 bombers, 17 of those so badly 
mauled that they would never fly 
again. 
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WHO WANTS DISARMAMENT? By Richard J. 
Barnet. Introduction by Chester Bowles. 141 
Pages. Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1960. 
$3.50. 


By Lt Co. FRANCIS J. KELLY, Armor 


“Disarmament has seemed so fun- 
damentally at odds with the hard facts 
of a divided world that it is widely 
regarded as a Utopian solution.” This 
is one of the many challenging state- 
ments which appear in this compact 
analysis of a complex subject. Mr. 
Barnet’s approach is deliberately dia- 
lectic. He presents national views im- 
partially, objectively, and persua- 
sively, and then proceeds to contrast 
each nation’s thesis with its ideologi- 
cal antithesis. 


The author discusses disarmament 
in terms of American security and So- 
viet goals. Arms control, which often 
is viewed as a palatable alternative, is 
examined in detail and is perhaps the 
most cogent part of the book. He has 
avoided the problem of those countries 
who in the immediate future will have 
developed a capability for producing 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Barnet presents a challenging 
analysis of the pitfalls and promises 
of disarmament which undoubtedly 
will be debated at length by disarma- 
ment students. The author takes no 
sides in the debate. His position is 
best expressed when he states: 

This book does not offer a plea for 
disarmament or an argument against 
it. It is an attempt to isolate out of 
the confused mass of material to which 
we are all exposed the essential facts 
and issues which must be understood 
before we reach the question: Who 
wants disarmament? 

That he has left the question still 
hanging does not negate the value of 
his effort. 
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OKINAWA, THE LAST BATTLE. 


By Roy E. Appleman, James M. 
Burns, Russell A. Gugeler, and John 
Stevens. 527 Pages. Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo, Japan. 


$7.50. Originally published in 1948 by F 


the Historical Division, Department 
of the Army, as part of its series 
United States Army in World War II: 


The War in the Pacific. See MILITARY 


REVIEW July 1949. 
FOCH VERSUS CLEMENCEAU. 


France and German Dismember- § 


ment, 1918-1919. By Jere Clemens 


King. 187 Pages. Harvard University F 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. $4.00. F 


DISASTER NURSING. 
By Frances Crouch Nabbe. 74 


Pages. Littlefield, Adams & Co., Pat- 


erson, N. J., 1960. $1.25. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 

By Richard P. Stebbins. 464 Pages. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1960. 
$6.00. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1960. : 


Parliaments, Parties and Press as — 


of January 1, 1960. By Walter H. Mal- 
lory. 237 Pages. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1960. $4.50. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST AND 
FEDERAL SERVICE. 

By the Association of The Bar of 
the City of New York Special Com- 
mittee on the Federal Conflict of In- 
terest Laws. 3836 Pages. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1960. $5.50. 


FLYING SAUCERS AND THE U. S. AIR FORCE. 
By Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence J. 
Tacker, United States Air Force. 164 
Pages. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc, 
Princeton, N. J., 1960. $3.50. 
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PAYMENT FOR ARTICLES: 


The MILITARY REVIEW pays an honorarium for each article 
published. In addition, each United States author on active mili- 


The amount of each honorarium is determined by content, 
length, quality of writing, evidence of research, illustrative mate- 
rial, and over-all merit. A minimum honorarium of $50 is paid for 
each published article of 2,500 words or greater length. Military 
authors eligible for the annual awards may receive an honorarium 
of up to $100 per article. 


Professional attainment and a sense of personal contribution 
are the compensations offered in greatest measure. The MILITARY 
REVIEW reaches a worldwide audience of discriminating readers, 
dedicated to the military profession in the cause of the Free World. 


NEXT MONTH: 


Major Jane Brister’s analysis of 12-month’s coverage of Red 
Star, the Soviet Defense Ministry’s official newspaper, presents a 
Soviet view of America. In many instances, Red Star is the only 
“newspaper” to which the Soviet citizen has access. 


Lieutenant Colonel John M. Stephens, Jr., discusses airborne 
forces in the context of the growing demand for preparedness, 
speed in deployment, and international commitments. 


This copy is not for sale. It is intended for more than one reader. 
PLEASE READ IT AND PASS IT ALONG 
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